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THE  FISH  AS  A  MYSTIC    SYMBOL  IN    CHINA 

AND  JAPAN. 

15Y    Till-:    EDITOR. 

C^IIINA  is  perhaps  not  as  rich  in  folklore  as  India,  for  the  Chinese 
^  are  more  prosaic  and  less  poetic  than  other  Asiatics ;  neverthe- 
less the  mystical  significance  of  the  fish  appears  as  predominant  here 
as  in  any  other  country,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Japan. 

Professor  Hirth  publishes  in  his  Scraps  from  a  Collector's  Note 
Book^  an  attractive  picture  which  illustrates  an  episode  of  an  an- 
cient Chinese  fairytale  taken  from  the  Lieh  sien  chuan.  The  story 
reminds  us  of  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin,  the  more  so  as  the  hero 
is  a  musician  and  his  name  K'in  Kau,  the  first  part  of  which  means 
"lute." 

The  story  goes  that  the  king  of  the  country  had  engaged  K'in 
Kau  as  court  musician  on  account  of  his  musical  talent,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  his  musical  accomplishments  the  royal  court  musician  in- 
dulged in  some  magic  feats,  among  which  his  preference  for  living  in 
the  water  is  most  noticeable.  He  used  to  swim  the  rivers  of  China 
and  haunt  the  ocean.  Finally  he  disappeared  from  his  home  and 
was  no  longer  seen.  His  relatives  and  friends  built  a  little  temple 
by  the  riverside  in  memory  of  him,  but  how  great  was  the  general 
astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  when  after  200  years  K'in  Kau 
returned  by  the  riverside  riding  on  a  huge  red  carp.  He  carried 
a  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  sun-hat  on  his  back,  tokens  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  journeys  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

It  wall  not  be  difficult  to  recognize  in  K'in  Kau  a  fairy-tale 
representation  of  the  hero  of  resurrection  and  of  life  immortal.     He 

^  Published  by  E.  J.  Brill,  Leyden,  1905. 
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is  the  solar  deity  that  disappears  in  the  western  ocean  and  after 
crossing  the  waters  of  the  deep  where  lies  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
returns  in  the  east  with  undiminished  vigor.  Time  does  not  affect 
him.  and  centuries  are  to  him  no  more  than  so  many  hours  to  a 
mortal  man. 

The  fate  of  K'in  Kau  reminds  us  of  European  fairy-tales.     In 
the  Greek  stor\    Arion  is  represented  as  a  human  being,  a  mortal 


K  IN   KAU  ON  THE  RED  CARP. 
After  a  painting  by  Hwang  Hau. 

man.  but  when  we  consider  that  the  story  is  a  fairy-tale  and  orig- 
inally an  ancient  myth,  we  shall  not  miss  the  meaning  of  it  if  we  look 
upon  him  as  a  god,  either  Dionysus  or  Eros  or  a  kindred  deity  that 
travels  over  the  ocean  on  a  fish. 

The  story  of  K'in  Kau  also  reminds  us  of  Rip  van  Winkle,  who 
disappears  for  a  long  time  but  comes  back  and  is  astonished  at 
the  changes  which  in  the  meantime  have  occurred  in  the  world." 
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Washington  Irving-  incorporates  in  his  story  of  Rip  van  Winkle 
the  materials  of  those  ancient  German  fairy-tales  which  are  pre- 
served in  "The  Sleeping  Barbarossa,"  and  also  in  the  legend  of  the 
monk  of  Heisterbach  who  being  alone  in  the  woods  one  morning, 
forgot  himself,  the  world  and  time  in  an  ecstatic  state  of  heavenly 
rapture,  and  lived  as  it  were  for  a  moment  in  eternity.     When  he 


K'IN    KAU  on  THE  RED  CARP. 
Sketch  by  Hokusai. 


returned  to  his  earthly  existence,  a  century  had  elapsed  and  he  found 
the  conditions  of  the  monastery  in  which  he  had  stayed  entirely 
changed. 

The  fairy-tale  of  K'in  Kau  is  very  popular  in  Eastern  Asia, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  that  it  traveled  also  to  Japan  where  it  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  famous  Hokusai,  who  pictures  K'in  Kau  on 
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a  big  carp  which  seems  to  swim  through  clouds,  part  of  the  fish 
beinsf  hidden  in  the  fog. 


KWAN-YIN   ON   THE   FISH. 
By  Hokusai. 


The  same  artist  furnishes  us  with  a  beautiful  picture  of  Kwan- 
yin  on  the  fish.     This  divinity  is  a  female  form  of  Buddha  which 
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originated  in  China.  She  is  considered  the  divinity  of  mercy,  char- 
ity, love  and  motherhood,  so  that  her  pictnres  are  very  similar  in 
spirit    to    those    of   the    Virgin    Mary    in    Christianity.      It    is    not 


KWAN-YIN    AND    THE    FISH. 
In  the  Pei-lin  at  Singan-fu.  After  a  Chinese  color-print. 

impossible  that  the  prototype,  of  Kwan-yin  is  an  ancient  Chinese 
goddess  who  became  thus  transformed  when  Buddhism  entered  the 
country  and  changed  its  traditions.  She  is  also  claimed  to  be  of 
Indian  origin.     That  Kwan-yin  is  somehow  connected  with  the  fish 
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appears  .from  the  fact  that  dolphins  sometimes  ornament  the  pedestal 
of  her  statue  and  Hokusai  paints  her  as  riding  on  a  fish. 

Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  Chicago,-  we  find  several  beautiful  Kwan-yin  figures  of 
a  special  type,  different  from  the  Kwan-yin  riding  on  the  fish  and 
representing  her  as  a  poor  woman,  without  ornaments,  carrying  a 
fish  to  market. 

A  poem  accompanies  a  picture  of  this  figure  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  Pei-lin  of  Singan-fu  and  dated  1451: 


V 

0 

~T^    ^"^A  TT 

iit 

1^ 

"Her  hair  dishevelled  over  the  two  temples,  she  is  too  easy-going  to  comb 

her  hair; 
Holding  a  fish  she  goes  to  market. 
Not  wearing  her  petticoat  and  her  glittering  necklace. 
Who  would  divine  that  it  is  a  Bodhisatva  descending  on  Jambudvipa  (the 

universe) ?" 

Judging  from  the  poem  this  goddess  is  regarded  as  a  divine  in- 

*  We  here  publicly  express  our  thanks  to  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  Chicago  for  permission  to  utilize  its  new  collection  of  Asiatic  an- 
tiquities recently  procured  through  Dr.  Berthold  Laufer,  even  before  the  ob- 
jects have  been  catalogued;  and  also  for  the  generous  courtesy  of  supplying 
us  with  photographs  of  several  monuments.  The  director,  Mr.  F.  J.  V.  Skiff, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Laufer,  have  thereby  rendered  us  no  small  and  thoughtful  help 
in  our  researches,  and  enabled  us  to  render  important  material  accessible  to 
our  readers. 
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carnation  which  unhckiiovvn  to  mortal  ken  represents  (Hvinity  on 
earth. 

The  frequency  of  Kwan-yin  witli  the  fish  indicates  what  a  fa- 
vorite this  pecuHar  goddess  was,  and  she  must  have  heen  a  saviour 
in  female  form. 

Among  the  seven  popular  gods  of  Japan  the  goddess  of  divine 
love  Benten  corresponds  to  this  special  conception  of  Kwan-yin  and 
is  practically  identified  with  her.  A  beautiful  carving  of  this  god- 
dess in  high  relief  is  preserved  in  the  I'icld  Museum.  Here  she  is 
represented  carrying  a  fish  like  l\wan-\in.     (.See  our  fnjntispiece.) 

Another  one  of  these  seven  gods  of  bliss  (Sliichi  luikujiii)  is 
always  represented  with  rod  and  fish.  Mr.  Teitaro  Suzuki  in  his 
article  on  "The  Seven  Gods  of  Bliss"  {Open  Court,  XXI,  400) 
says  of  him:  "Ebis — in  s[)ite  of  his  name  which  means  'foreigner' 
or  'stranger'  —  is  a  thoroughly  indigenous  ])r()duction  of  Japan. 
He  belongs  to  the  mythical  age  of  Ja])anese  history.  He  was  the 
third  child  of  Izanagi-no-Mikoto,  the  first  mythical  hercj  of  Japan, 
and  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  famous  sun-goddess  Amateras. 
He  somehow  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  elders  and  was  ex- 
pelled to  the  Western  sea,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  life  as  a 
fisherman.  Accordingly,  he  always  wears  an  ancient  Japanese 
court  dress,  carrying  a  fishing  rod  in  his  right  hand  and  a  large 
reddish  braize  under  his  left  arm.  This  fish,  which  is  zoologically 
known  as  pagrns  cardiiialis  or  major,  is  considered  by  the  Japanese 
the  most  delicious  provision  on  the  table,  and  as  indispensable  at 
all  important  festivals  as  is  turkey  at  an  American  Thanksgiving 
dinner." 

Ebis  appears  usually  in  the  company  of  Daikok,  another  of  the 
seven  jolly  gods  easily  recognized  by  the  money-dripping  mallet 
in  his  hand.     Mr.   Suzuki  says : 

"Daikok  may  be  said  to  be  principally  a  patron  of  farmers,  and 
Ebis  of  merchants  and  tradesmen.  The  birthday  of  Ebis  which 
falls  in  November,  is  celebrated  by  the  commercial  people,  espe- 
cially the  dry-goods  dealers,  by  offering  the  public  a  special  sale. 
Some  think  that  any  fancy  needle  work  made  of  the  material  bought 
on  Ebis  day  brings  the  owner  good  luck." 

A  drawing  by  Hokusai  is  characteristic  of  the  influences  which 
these  divinities  exercise  upon  Japan.  It  represents  four  of  the  gods 
of  bliss.  Ebis  with  the  fish  is  uppermost  at  the  right  hand,  while 
underneath  we  see  Daikok  who  has  just  thrown  his  mantle  over  a 
carrot-like  plant  with  two  roots.  It  is  a  daikong  (literally  trans- 
lated  "horse  radish")    a  typically  Japanese  plant,   which   is  one  of 
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^^■^'"'(\.A 


DAIKOK.  Kl'.IS. 

Japanese  medallion. 


DAIKOK.  EBIS. 

From  photographs  of  impersonators. 
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the  most  popular  of  their  vegetables.     In  English  it  is  called  the 
"gigantic  Japanese  radish." 


FOUR  GODS  OF  BLISS. 


Another  picture  of  four  gods  of  the  seven  shows  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  dappled  stags.     Jurojin,  the  god  of  longevity,  is  the 
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charioteer  and  blows  a  bi^  trumpet.  Rishamon,  the  god  of  strength 
and  wealth,  gallantly  helps  the  goddess  Benten,  the  Japanese 
Venus,  to  enter  the  carriage.  The  god  Ebis  flies  high  in  the  air  on 
his  fish  smiling  with  glee  upon  some  poor  fellows  who  are  in  des- 
perate pursuit  after  good  fortune.  One  of  them  is  turned  over  in 
the  blizzard,  while  the  other  one  gesticulates  wildly  with  his  hands 
in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  reach  the  god  of  luck.  Everything 
typifies  the  spirit  of  good  humor  for  which  ICbis  has  been  esjx'cially 
famous. 

We  add  on  the  next  page  an  illustration  of  a  scene  in  Japanese 


GODS  OF  BLISS  AND  LAUGHING  CHILDREN, 
By  Hokusai. 


folklore  in  which  a  ragged  demon  carrying  a  flask  and  a  fish  is 
accosted  by  a  hungry  friend  of  the  animal  world.  We  reproduce  the 
picture  from  a  collection  of  Hokusai's  drawings  but  are  unable  to 
oflfer  an  explanation. 

The  figure  of  a  carp  is  commonly  used  as  a  paper  flag  all  over 
Japan  denoting  male  heirs  or  boys. 

We  learn  from  an  interesting  essay  by  Berthold  Laufer  on 
"Chinese  Pottery  of  the  Han  Dynasty"  that  during  the  Han  period 
in  China  cooking-stoves  were  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  dead  ob- 
viously with  the  same  purpose  as  when  the  Egyptians  painted  all 
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kinds  of  refreshing  meats  and  drinks  on  the  walls  of  their  funerary 
chambers.     These  pictorial  supplies  were  intended  to  provide  the 


JAPANESE  DEMON   WITH   FISH. 


dead  with  sufficient  food  so  that  they  would  not  go  about  as  hungry 
ghosts  molesting  their  descendants  and  other  people  with  frightful 
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apparitions.  Mr.  Laiifer  says  on  the  subject:  "The  burial  of  clay 
cooking-stoves  in  the  imperial  graves  of  the  Han  dynasty  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  'xAnnals  of  the  Later  Ilan  Dynasty.'  Tv^o 
were  used  for  the  emperor,  l)ut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  then  a  favorite  mortuary  object  also  for  all  classes  of  people." 


FUNERARY  CI. AY  STOVES  FOUND  IN  A  TOMB  OF  THE  HAN  PERIOD. 


But  the  peculiarit}-  which  causes  these  stoves  to  be  of  interest 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  fish  appears  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  bear  on  their  top  plain  pictures  of  fishes.  They  may  have 
no  other  intention  than  to  indicate  the  food  to  be  used  by  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  but  they  are  evidence  that  fish  was  supposed  to 
be  an  acceptable  diet  for  the  dead. 
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We  may  add  in  this  connection  that  the  fish  was  a  favorite 
ornament  in  those  days  in  ancient  China.  We  reproduce  here  from 
the  same  source  a  bronze  basin  of  the  Han  dynasty  the  inscription 
of  which  declares  that  this  basin  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
teacher  by  his  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  third  generation.     The 


BRONZE  BASIN   WITH  THE  DOUBLE  FISH. 


words  of  the  inscription  begin  with  the  characters  "great  year" ; 
then  follows  the  date ;  further  down  the  words  "to  the  deceased 
master  by  the  third  round  of  sons  and  grandsons."  The  Chinese 
inscription  in  the  corner  explains  the  subject  to  be  a  "pair-of- 
fishes  basin,"  and  it  is  dated  "Han  dynasty  Ch'u  P'ing  (i.  e.,  First 
Peace  Period),  fifth  year  (194  A.  D.)" 
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Here  we  see  the  fish  used  in  connection  with  honor  paid  to  the 
dead,  and  here  too  we  find  the  fish  doubled,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  zodiac,  in  Indian  scriptures  and  on  Indian  coins  as  well  as 
frequently  also  in  the  Christian  catacombs. 

Another  instance  of  the  double  fish  pattern  for  funerary  use 
has  been  found  on  a  bronze  mirror  of  the  Sung'  period  discovered 
in  a  grave  of  the  Shantung  province  (Laufer,  op.  cit.,  Plate  LXXIII, 
No.  7).  A.  Volpert  (Anthropos,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  16)  describes  a  number 
of  mortuary  stone  chambers  of  the  Han  period  and  mentions  that 
in  one  of  them  he  saw  two  rows  of  fishes  represented  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lateral  stone  slabs  enclosing  the  coffin. 


BRONZE  VASE  OF   HAN   PERIOD. 

Concernmg  the  fish  as  an  ornament  Dr.  Laufer  add  as  a  foot- 
note (loc.  cit.)  :  "The  fish  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
motives  in  Chinese  art.  I  have  here  inserted  a  Han  bronze  vase 
after  the  Hsi  ch'ing  kii  chicn  (Book  21,  p.  19)  called  'vase  with 
wild  ducks  and  fishes,'  showing  ducks  holding  eels  in  their  bills,  and 
others  with  fishes  in  front  of  them,  besides  rows  of  swimming 
fishes   (probably  carp)   with  tortoise  interspersed." 

We  must  remember  that  tortoises  have  a  similar  significance 
as  the  fish,  being  a  common  emblem  of  longevity.  The  same  is 
true  of  birds  of  passage  such  as  wild  ducks,  wild  geese  and  wild 
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swans.     I  am  unable  to  explain  why  some  ducks  are  represented 
holding  eels  in  their  bills. 

There  are  many  more  traces  of  mysterious  fishes  and  fish  sym- 
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THE-  FISH   WITH   MONSTER  AND  TIGER. 
Three  panels  from  monuments  of  the  Han  period. 

bols  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  but  the 
explanation  of  their  meaning  has  in  most  instances  been  lost.  Cha- 
vannes  has  published  in  his  La  sculpture  stir  pierre  en  Chine  a  great 
number  of   reproductions   of  ancient   monuments   and   illustrations 
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to  which  we  have  no  key.  We  find  for  instance  a  stone  bas-rehef 
ilkistrating  an  army  of  fishes  going  to  war,  thus  presupposing  the 
existence  of  a  Chinese  fish-epic  which  may  have  been  a  battle  of  the 
fishes  corresponding  to  the  Homeric  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

Other  Chinese  illustrations  of  the  fish  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  European  legends  in  which  the  fish  symbolizes  the  sun.  We  must 
remember  that  according  to  the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  world- 
conceptions  the  waters  were  divided  into  the  waters  above  the 
firmament  and  the  waters  in  the  deep  under  the  firmament.  The 
former  are  the  waters  of  the  clouds,  the  source  of  rain  and  occa- 
sionally the  cause  of  a  deluge ;  the  latter  comprise  the  ocean  and  the 
waters  below  the  earth  coming  forth  in  the  form  of  springs.  The 
sun-god  passes  through  these  waters  either  as  a  fish  or  jn  his  barge. 
The  sun-barge  was  known  to  both  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians. 
In  Greece  and  Rome  the  idea  changes  to  a  chariot  or  a  wheel  but 
we  may  assume  that  the  idea  of  the  sun  as  a  fish  is  the  older.  This 
conception  explains  also  why  Cannes  the  Babylonian  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  mankind  appears  as  a  fish  emerging  in  the  morning 
from  the  Erythrean  sea  in  the  East  and  descending  in  the  evening 
into  the  Western  Ocean. 

The  same  legend  must  have  existed  in  China  although  none 
such  has  been  discovered  and  does  not  now  seem  to  be  extant.  But 
we  reproduce  here  from  Chavannes^  several  panels  which  seem  to 
bear  witness  to  a  similar  myth.  In  one  of  them  we  see  a  monster 
in  dragon  form  pursuing  a  fish  and  being  in  turn  pursued  by  a 
tiger.  Another  panel  shows  the  same  combination  except  that  the 
fish  is  held  by  a  man.  A  third  panel  represents  another  scene  of 
the  same  incident.  It  shows  the  dragon  and  the  tiger  running 
away  in  the  other  direction.  Above  the  tiger  floats  a  fish,  while 
underneath  we  see  the  same  man  holding  a  fish  and  below  him 
another  fish.     No  explanation  is  given. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  identifying  the  fish  here  with  the  sun 
and  may  we  not  assume  that  the  Chinese  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
mythical  development  were  in  possession  of  the  same  conception 
of  the  sun  as  a  fish?  In  such  a  case  the  scenes  on  these  panels 
would  symbolize  an  eclipse  just  as  German  myths  account  for  the 
same  phenomena  by  saying  that  the  sun  is  swallowed  up  by  a  wolf. 
This  view  is  strengthened  by  another  monument  which  pictures  a 
similar  monster  turning  against  a  man  who  holds  in  his  hands  a 
face  representing  the  sun  in  a  style  very  similar  to  that  in  which 

'Mission  archeologique  dans  la  Chine  septentrionale,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1909. 
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the  sun  is  frequently  pictured  by  prehistoric  peoples  in  Mexico  and 
other  places. 

Corresponding-  in  China  to  the  Babylonian  Cannes  who  revealed 
to  mankind  the  arts  of  writinG^,   aj:^riculture,  and  other  means  of 


GRAVESTONE  OF  HAN   DYNASTY. 
Forming  part  of  a  mortuary  chamber. 

civilization,  stands  Fuh-Hi  who  is  generally  pictured  with  the  mystic 
tablet  containing  the  first  symbols  of  the  Yang  and  Yin,  the  mys- 
teries of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  a  very  strange  coincidence,  if  not 
positively  the  indication  of  an  historical  connection,  that  this  same 
Fuh-Hi  together  with  his  consort  and  retinue  is  pictured  as  posses- 
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sing  a  fish-tail.  This  monument  appears  in  the  same  place  as  those 
mentioned  before  on  the  fourth  stone  in  the  rear  compartment  among 
many  other  strange  figures  and  is  here  reproduced  from  the  same 


FUH-HI  AND  NU-WA  WITH  FISH-TAILS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FISH-TAILED 

RETAINERS. 
After  Chavannes. 

source.     Fuh-Hi's  connection  with  the  water  further  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  writings  which  he  reveals  to  mankind  are  carried 


THE  DRAGON   HORSE  WITH  THE         THE  DRAGON   HORSE  WITH  THE 
MAP.  SCROLL. 


by  a  tortoise  emerging  from  the  waters  of  the  Ho/  and  that  the 

dragon-horse  which  bore  the  mystic  tablet  rose  from  the  same  river. 

The  dragon-horse  (Lung  Ma)  is  also  called  a  hornless  dragon 

*  Yellow  River  or  Huang-Ho,  commonly  known  as  Ho  which  means  the 
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and  among  the  dragon  tribe  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  honored  one, 
the  Yellow  Dragon.  Yellow  has  become  the  imperial  color  in  the 
course  of  history,  presumably  because  it  was  the  color  of  the  Bud- 
dhist monks  who  came  dressed  in  yellow  robes.  And  the  mysterious 
animal  that  brought  to  Fuh-Hi  the  elements  of  writing  came  from 

I '^:^*nffi.-"Y.m  *%'rf;  "Tyvr^"^-*-  y^^'T'^^fr  iri^jf^ 


MONSTER  APE  WITH  FISH  AND  MAN. 
From  a  bas-relief  of  the  Han  Dynasty  after  Chavannes. 

the  Yellow  River.  The  elements  of  writing  are  sometimes  said  to 
be  written  on  a  scroll,  sometimes  on  a  map  or  tablet  and  we  here 
offer  two  illustrations  representing  both  interpretations.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  interpretations  are  more  recent  and  the  original 
tradition  simply  insisted  on  a  divine  revelation  which  Fuh-Hi  re- 
ceived through  supernatural  animals. 
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From  other  monuments  we  here  reproduce  from  the  same  source 
a  very  strange  illustration  for  which  no  explanation  is  offered.  It 
shows  a  savage  ape  in  the  center  with  a  man  on  his  right  hand  and 
a  fish  on  his  left. 

The  fish  figures  also  among  the  Chinese  symbols  of  good  luck, 
and  besides  the  single  fish  we  find  the  double  fish  and  also  the  twin 
fish.     The  double  fish  is  frequently  used  as  an  artistic  ornament, 


THE  DOUBLE  FISH  AS  ORNAMENT. 
From  Fang  shih  mo  pu  (1588),  in  the  possesssion  of  Dr.  Laufer. 

for  a  religious  symbol  originally  used  for  protection  naturally 
changes  little  by  little  into  a  purely  ornamental  design.  This  is  true 
of  the  cross  in  Christianity,  of  the  swastika,  of  the  solar  wheel 
so  frequent  in  prehistoric  monuments,  especially  in  Mycenae,  and 
of  other  symbols.  We  reproduce  here  a  design  taken  from  a 
Chinese  book  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Berthold  Laufer  which  shows 
the  double  fish  moving  playfully  in  the  water  among  fish  green. 
The  design  in  this  case  is  apparently  artistic  but  the  position  of  the 
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double  llsh  is  the  same  that  we  find  in  funerary  offerings  and  also 
in  the  ])ictures  of  the  constellation  Pisces. 

Dr.  Laufer  informs  us  that  the  fish  has  become  the  symbol  of 
harmony  and  marilal  union.  Tlu'  idea  is  based  on  the  observation 
that  the  fish  can  live  only  in  the  water  and  is  therefore  in  harmony 
with  that  element  (expressed  by  the  phrases  yii  sliiii  hsiatii^  ho,  "the 
mutual  harmony  of  the  fish  and  the  water,"  or  yii  shiii  Iw  hnan,  "fish 
and  water  are  happy  in  their  union"). 

Different  from  the  double  fish  is  the  twin  fish  which  is  peculiar 
to  China.  The  (loul)le  fish  has  made  its  way  from  l>abylon  over 
luirope  into  the  symbols  of  modern  astronomw  but   the  twin   fish 


THE   FISH   A   LUCKY   OMEN.  THE   TWIN    FISH    A    LUCKY   OMEN. 

Nos.  96  and  97  of  Chavannes,  Plate  XLVIII.  entitled  Les  objcts  mcrvcillcux 
de  boil  augurc,  d'aprcs  Ic  Kin  die  souo. 

together  with  other  twin  formations,  a  twin  duck,  other  twin  birds, 
a  twin  horse,  etc.,  are  not  found  elsewhere  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  fish  as  a  good  omen  appears  with  one  special  application 
in  the  shape  of  a  carp  juinping  up  a  cataract,  referring  to  the 
passing  of  a  governinent  examination.  Such  illustrations  are  sent 
to  the  successful  candidate  as  congratulations.  Dr.  Laufer  sends  us 
the  following  explicit  explanation : 

"A  frequent  subject  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  is  a  carp  at- 
tempting to  swim  against  a  stream  or  to  jump  over  a  waterfall. 
This  originally  goes  back  to  the  ancient  legend  that  the  sturgeons 
ascend  the  Yellow  River  in  the  third  month  of  each  vear  and  those 
among  them  which  succeed  in  ]\issing  over  the  rapids  of  the  Dragon- 
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Gate  (Lung-men)  become  transformed  into  dragons.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  notion  sprang  from  the  name  of  the  Dragon-Gate ;  it  is 
usually  understood  in  a  figurative  sense  for  successful  graduation 
at  the  literary  examination.  The  young  student  is  looked  upon 
as  a  fish  who  after  passing  the  cataract  of  the  examination  becomes 
a  dragon,  as  in  the  good  old  times  the  German  freshman,  or  fox, 
was  called  an  ass  and  became  promoted  to  the  title  of  horse  in  his 


JUMPING  THE  FALLS. 

Chinese  symbol  of  an  examination.    From  Fang  shih  mo  pu,  in  the  possession 

of  Dr.  Laufer. 


capacity  of  BurscJi  as  a  full-fledged  university  student.  A  picture 
of  a  carp  trying  to  jump  the  fall,  presented  to  the  assiduous  young- 
scholar,  accordingly  implies  the  wish,  'may  you  succeed  and  pros- 
per in  the  competitive  examinations !'  The  fish  is  therefore,  in  this 
case,  the  symbol  of  diligent  perseverance  and  endurance." 

Other  interesting  information  concerning  the  fish  has  been  com- 
municated to  us  by  Dr.  Laufer.     He  says:  "There  are  several  ref- 
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erences  in  Chinese  literature  to  written  messages  that  have  been 
found  in  the  belHes  of  fishes.  In  an  ancient  song  it  is  said:  'A 
stranger  having  come  from  afar  has  presented  me  with  two  carps. 
I  bade  my  servant  cook  them  and,  lo!  a  letter  written  on  silk  is 
discovered  in  them.'  Hence  expressions  like  'fish-document/  'pair  of 
fish'  or  'pair  of  carp'  have  come  to  assume  the  meaning  of  letter. 
An  emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  when  hiuiting  in  his  park  once 
killed  a  wild  goose  to  whose  foot  a  piece  of  cloth  was  attached,  con-, 
taining  the  words, 'Su-Wu  and  his  companions  are  away  in  a  certain 
marsh.'  At  once  messengers  were  despatched  to  the  Hiung-nu 
and  the  prisoners  believed  dead  were  released.'  ITencc  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  yii  yen  zvang  lai,  'the  coming  and  going  of  fish  and 
goose,'  meaning  the  same  as  correspondence. 

"The  faculty  of  knowing  man's  heart  is  attributed  to  fish. 
Kiang  T'ai  Kung  was  a  virtuous  statesman  living  in  the  twelfth 
century  B.  C,  and  his  virtue  was  even  acknowledged  by  the  fishes 
for  which  he  angled.  Though  he  had  the  eccentric  habit  of  angling 
with  a  straight  iron  rod  without  bait,  thus  offering  no  inducement 
to  the  fishes,  they  were  attracted  simply  by  his  virtue  and  voluntarily 
impaled  themselves  on  his  hook.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  familiar 
saying:  'Kiang  T'ai  Kung  is  fishing — only  those  that  are  willing 
are  taken,'  employed  as  illustration  of  spontaneity  of  action.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  sat  on  his  fishing  perch  in  entire  disregard  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  numerous  ministers  of  State  who  begged  him  to 
come  down  and  become  engaged  in  political  affairs.  Hence  the 
proverb:  'See  him  seated  on  his  fishing-terrace,  he  will  not  move,' 
which  is  said  of  one  who  takes  no  interest  in  an  affair.  He  did  not 
come  down  until  the  king  himself  besought  him  and  then  he  ex- 
changed the  straight  rod  for  the  staff  of  civil  ofiice.  (A.  H.  Smith, 
Proverbs  from  the  Chinese,  p.  94). 

"In  regard  to  two  celebrated  beauties  in  Chinese  history  it  is 
recorded  that  they  washed  clothes  by  the  river-side,  and  that  the 
fish,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  their  resplendent  countenances, 
were  dazzled  and  sank  to  the  bottom  (A.  H.  Smith,  Proverbs  and 
Common  Sayings  from  the  Chinese,  p.  122)." 

In  addition  to  the  coincidences  between  Chinese  monuments  and 
western  mythology  we  must  include  one  more  remarkable  case,  which 
is  the  combination  of  the  fish  and  the  bird.  Tliis  reminds  us  of  the 
goddess  Astarte  in  Hierapolis  with  the  two  emblems,  the  fish  and 
the  dove,  and  we  find  the  same  combination  in  the  catacombs  where 
the  fish  is  explained  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  and  the  dove  either  as 
the  dove  of  peace  sent  out  by  Noah  or  as  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  Chi- 
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nese  bird  used  in  conjunction  with  the  fish  is  explained  as  the  heron, 
but  the  position  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  fish  and  dove  as  it 
appears  in  the  Roma  Sotterranea.^ 


4>  ^ 
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THE  BIRD  AND  THE  FISH  ON  THE  BOTTOM   OF  A  BRONZE  BASIN 

DATED    138  A.  D. 

From  a  Chinese  book  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Laufer. 

From  a  number  of  illustrative  Chinese  pictures  we  select  one 
taken  from  a  Chinese  book  entitled  Kin  Shih  So,  also  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Laufer. 


See  "The  Fish  and  the  Dove,"  The  Open  Court,  March,  191 1. 
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The  facts  here  presented  prove  that  the  fish  was  held  in  awe 
in  Eastern  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  Egypt  and  in  ancient  Baby- 
lon. In  prehistoric  times  it  possessed  a  religious  sanctity.  It  was 
a  symbol  of  immortality  as  which  it  is  found  in  different  styles  in 
graves,  and  it  is  freely  used  as  an  emblem  of  good  luck.  Most  popu- 
lar, however,  is  its  use  in  connection  with  the  female  Saviour  who  in 
one  of  its  most  favorite  forms  appears  as  a  woman  carrying  a  fish 
in  a  basket. 


CLIMATIC  CHANGES. 

BY  DR.  J.  R.  GORRELL. 

IS  our  climate  becoming  milder,  and  are  our  winters  less  severe? 
If  so,  what  is  the  cause?  There  exists  a  concensus  of  opinion 
among  close  observers  of  meteorological  conditions  that  there  has 
been  a  perceptible  change  during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  may — 
they  say — be  unable  to  discover  any  difference  from  winter  to  win- 
ter, but  a  comparison  of  our  late  winters  with  the  winters  of  10,  20, 
30,  40  and  50  years  ago,  appears  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  gradual 
change  is  occurring  in  our  climate. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  artificial  groves  through- 
out Iowa  and  adjoining  states,  have  contributed  materially  to  raising 
the  temperature  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  rigor  of  the  winds  has  been  lessened  thereby,  but  as  the  absolute 
temperature  is  unaffected  even  by  blizzards,  it  appears  improbable 
that  the  groves  have  any  effect  on  the  climate.  There  are  others 
who  attribute  our  milder  winters  to  thermal  regions  in  space  through 
which  our  solar  system  as  a  whole  is  passing.  The  solar  system  con- 
sisting of  the  sun,  the  planets — Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune — their  Satellites,  the  Asteroids 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  all  meteoric  matter  and 
comets  that  belong  to  our  system,  is  rushing  through  space  with  a 
velocity  of  39,600  miles  an  hour,  and  the  direction  is  so  near  a 
straight  line  that  it  will  require  many  millions  of  years  to  complete 
one  revolution.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  the  regions  in 
space  through  which  we  have  been  passing  during  the  last  two,  three, 
four  or  five  decades,  has  had  a  higher  temperature  than  that  through 
which  we  passed  before,  because  we  may  have  approached  nearer 
to  some  other  sun  in  the  sidereal  system  to  which  our  solar  system 
belongs.  The  grove  theory  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  effect  of  our 
movement  through  space  is  naught  else  than  speculation. 

The  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  is 
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derived  almost  wholly  from  the  sun.  If  the  earth  is  a  molten  mass 
within,  the  heat  from  that  source,  in  hot  springs,  geysers  and  vol- 
canoes— if  any  of  these  have  any  connection  with  the  central  heat, 
which  is  improbable — is  so  small  that  it  need  not  be  considered  in  a 
discussion  of  climatic  conditions  and  causes. 

Some  substances  are  transparent  to  light  and  heat  that  are 
opaque  to  heat  without  light.  For  example,  if  a  pane  of  glass  is 
held  between  the  face  and  the  sun,  the  heat  passes  through  the  glass 
and  the  face  is  burned.  If  the  same  pane  is  held  between  the  face 
and  an  intensely  hot  cannon  ball  that  is  not  incandescent,  the  glass 
acts  as  a  perfect  screen  and  no  heat  whatever  is  felt  because  the  glass 
is  opaque  to  dark  heat. 

John  Tyndall  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  scientists  to 
the  fact  that  carbonic  acid — carbon  dioxide  CO2 — was  partially 
opaque  to  dark  heat,  and  to  suggest  its  potency  in  producing  a  milder 
climate.  The  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  now  in  the  atmosphere 
is  only  about  one-thirtieth  per  cent,  but  being  opaque  to  dark  heat 
it  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  earth  that  otherwise  would  be  radiated 
into  space,  and  thus  acts  as  a  blanket  to  keep  the  earth  warm.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  the  thicker 
becomes  the  blanket,  and  the  more  heat  it  absorbs.  The  other  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere — oxygen  and  nitrogen — are  transparent 
to  dark  heat,  and  would  therefore  permit  the  radiation  of  the  heat 
of  the  earth  into  space,  and  the  result  would  be  a  cold  and  lifeless 
planet. 

Prior  to  the  Carboniferous  era  all  the  carbon  dioxide  now 
stored  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  earth  (w^hich  consist  of  200,000 
square  miles  in  China  and  Japan ;  194,000  in  the  United  States ; 
35,000  in  India;  27,000  in  Russia;  9000  in  Great  Britain;  3600 
in  Germany ;  1800  in  France ;  1400  in  Belgium,  Spain  and  other 
countries,  making  a  total  of  471,800  square  miles)  was  free  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  consequence  thereof  there  existed  a  tropical 
climate  extending  to  the  poles,  as  is  indicated  by  the  presence  ojily 
of  tropical  plants  in  coal-measures.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  during  that  period  was  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  times  greater  than  the  amount  now 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  as  a  result  of  the  warm  moist  climate  there 
flourished  during  that  geological  era  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation  the  earth  has  ever  known,  and  the  succeeding  glacial 
period  was  the  logical  sequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  atmosphere. 

Prof.  Joseph  LeConte,  in  his  Elements  of  Geology,  says  (page 
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617)  :  "On  account  of  its  heat-absorbing  properties,  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  vastly  the  most  important  element  affecting  the  climate. 
It  now  only  forms  about  one  thousandth  part  of  the  atmosphere. 
With  its  thermal  potency  it  will  be  seen  that  comparatively  slight 
variation  in  the  amount  would  produce  great  climatic  effects.  Phys- 
icists have  long  recognized  this  fact.  It  is  believed  that  doubling 
the  present  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  would  produce  a  mild 
climate  to  the  poles,  and  that  halving  the  present  amount  would 
bring  on  another  glacial  period." 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  the  inevitable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  thrust  into  the  atmosphere 
becomes  apparent  from  the  following  facts :  The  consumption  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1845,  was  four  and  one-half  million 
tons ;  in  the  year  1864,  twenty-two  million  tons ;  in  the  year  1874, 
fifty  million  tons ;  in  the  year  1884,  one  hundred  and  six  million 
tons ;  in  1894,  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  tons ;  in  1899,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  million  tons.  In  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1845, 
there  was  consumed  thirty-one  million  tons ;  in  the  year  1864,  ninety 
million  tons ;  in  the  year  1874,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
tons ;  in  1884,  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  tons ;  in  1894,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  million  tons ;  and  in  1899,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  million  tons.  And  the  rate  of  increase  in  other  countries — 
China  and  Japan,  India,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Belgium 
and  Austria-Hungary — is  approximately  the  same.  There  is  at 
present  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among  the  highest  authorities  that 
the  world's  supply  of  coal  would  probably  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, but  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  consumption  is  becoming 
ominous.  "The  statements  of  former  years  that  the  supply  of  coal 
was  inexhaustible  were  not  only  false  and  foolish,  but  pernicious." 

The  processes  of  combustion  and  respiration  consume  oxygen 
and  liberate  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapor.  The  incalculable 
combustion  of  coal  and  oil  is  gradually  restoring  to  the  atmosphere 
the  hitherto  confined  carbon  dioxide  which  when  free  produced  a 
mild  climate  the  world  over,  and  will  probably  again  create  the 
same  meteorological  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  that  existed 
during  the  Tertiary  period — a  tropical  climate  from  pole  to  pole. 


ON  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  TECHNIC  OF 
ARITHMETIC* 

BY  GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   READING   A   NUMBER. 

OUR  marvelous  positional  notation  for  number  is  built  of  three 
elements,  digit,  base,  column.  The  base  it  is  which  interprets 
the  column.  With  base  ten,  100  means  a  ten  of  tens.  With  base 
two,  100  means  two  twos.  With  base  twelve,  100  means  a  dozen 
dozen. 

The  Romans  had  a  base,  or  rather  two  bases,  but  neither  digits 
nor  columns.  Their  V  is  a  trace  of  the  more  primitive  base  five, 
seen  also  in  the  Greek  7re/A7ra^w,  to  finger  fit  by  fives,  to  count.  This, 
combining  with  the  more  final  base  ten,  X,  explains  their  having 
a  separate  symbol,  L,  for  fifty. 

Their  ten  of  tens  has  its  unitary  symbol,  C,  and  their  ten  of 
hundreds  is  M,  a  thousand. 

Each  basal  number  is  a  new  unit,  an  atom,  a  monad,  a  neomon, 
squeezing  into  an  individual  the  components,  making  thus  one  ball 
to  be  further  played  with. 

Our  present  basal  number-word,  hundred,  is  properly  a  collec- 
tive noun,  a  hundred,  literally  a  count  or  tale  of  a  hundred ;  for  its 
red  is  the  root  in  German  Rede,  talk,  and  its  Jiiind  is  the  Old  English 
word,  cognate  with  Latin  centum,  Greek  tKarov,  to  be  found  in  Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  but  seldom  used  after  A.  D.  1200. 

The  Century  Dictionary,  to  which  I  may  be  forgiven  for  being 
attached,  says  hund  is  from  the  root  of  ten,  and  this  idea  leads  it  far, 
into  the  postulating  of  an  assumed  type  kanta  which  it  gives  as  a 
reduced  form  of  an  equally  hypothetical  dakanta  for  an  assumed 
original  dakan-dakan-ta,  "ten-ten-th,"  from  assumed  dakan,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Gothic  taihun-taihund ,  taihnn-tchund,  a  hundred,  of 

*  Continuation  of  an  article  begun  in  the  February  Open  Court. 
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which  it  regards  hund  as  an  abbreviation  or  reduced  form.  The 
same  original  elements,  it  says,  without  the  suffix  d  ^=  th,  appear 
in  Old  High  German  zehanzo  =  Anglo-Saxon  teon-tig,  ten-ty  = 
ten-ten. 

The  element  hund  occurring  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hund-seofontig, 
seventy,  etc.,  hund-endlefontig,  eleventy,  hund-twelftig,  twelfty,  it 
gives  as  representing  "ten"  or  "tenth,"  and  these  words  as  developed 
by  cumulation  {hund  and  tig  being  ultimately  from  the  same  root, 
that  of  "ten")  from  the  theoretically  assumed  hund-seofon,  "tenth 
seven,"  etc.  Murray  is  not  well  persuaded  of  all  this,  and  says 
there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  use  of  hund  in  these 
Anglo-Saxon  words. 

For  myself,  even  if  the  root  of  liund  be  that  of  ten,  I  can  well 
conceive  that  hund  should  mean  hundred  without  any  first  hypo- 
thetically  postulated  and  hypothetically  worn-away  reduplication. 
Have  we  ourselves  not  "million,"  a  simple  augmentative  of  mille, 
a  thousand? 

Nor  is  the  reduplication  theory  consonant  with  the  fact  that 
in  Old  Norse  the  word  hundrath,  "hundred,"  "tentale,"  originally 
meant  120;  it  was  a  tentale  not  of  tens  but  of  dozens,  the  rival 
base  twelve,  against  which  the  bestial  base  ten,  an  Old-Man-of-the- 
Sea  saddled  upon  us  by  our  prehuman  simian  ancestors,  has  been 
continuously  fighting  down  to  this  very  day.  And  even  in  modern 
English  remnants  of  this  older  usage  remain.  The  Glasgozv  Herald 
of  Sept.  13,  1886,  says:  "A  mease  [of  herring] ...  .is  five  hundreds 
of  120  each." 

Chambers  Cyclopcedia  says :  "Deal  boards  are  six  score  to  the 
hundred." 

This  hundred  was  legal  for  balks,  deals,  eggs,  spars,  stone,  etc. 

Peacock,  in  the  Encyclopcrdia  Metropolitana,  I,  381,  says:  "The 
technical  meaning  attached  by  merchants  to  the  word  'hundred,' 
associated  with  certain  objects,  was  six  score — a  usage  which  is 
commemorated  in  the  popular  distich: 

"Five  score  of  men,  money,  and  pins, 
Six  score  of  all  other  things." 

All  this  abundantly  proves  that  hundred  is  very  far  from  being 
a  simple  numeral  adjective,  like,  e.  g.,  seventy;  so  that  while  we 
properly  say  seventy-five,  to  say  a  hundred-five  is  a  hideous  blunder. 

Hundred  is  strictly  not  an  adjective  at  all,  but  a  collective 
noun ;  it  is  always  preceded  by  a  definitive,  usually  an  article  or 
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a  numeral,  and  if  followed  by  a  numeral,  this  must  invariably  be 
preceded  by  the  word  "and." 

A  following  noun  is,  historically,  a  j^^enitive  partitive,  in  Old 
English  a  genitive  plural,  later  a  pural  preceded  by  "of."  Thus 
1663,  Gerbier,  Counsel,  "About  one  hundred  of  Leagues."  Hale 
(1668):  "These  many  hundred  of  years."  Cowjjer  (1782)  Loss 
of  Royal  George:  "Eight  hundred  of  the  brave."  To-day:  "A 
hundred  of  my  friends,"  "A  hundred  of  bricks,"  ".Some  hundreds 
of  men  were  present."  [Murray]. 

Even  if  there  be  an  ellipsis  of  "of"  before  tlie  noun,  the  word 
hundred  retains  its  substantival  character  so  far  as  to  l)e  always  pre- 
ceded by  "a"  or  some  adjective.  Compare  "dozen,"  which  has  pre- 
cisely parallel  constructions,  e.  g.,  "a  dozen  of  eggs."  Ilooke  (1665)  : 
"A  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand  times  bigger."  Murray's 
Dictionary  (1901)  gives  as  model  modern  English:  "Mod.  The 
hundred  and  one  odd  chances."  Again  it  says :  "c.  The  cardinal 
form  hundred  is  also  used  as  an  ordinal  when  followed  by  other 
numbers,  the  last  of  which  alone  takes  the  ordinal  form:  e.  g.,  'the 
hundred-and-first,'  'the  hundred-and-twentieth,'  'the  six-hundred- 
and-fortieth  part  of  a  square  mile.'  "  Gookl  Rrown,  llic  Cram  mar 
of  Eni:;lish  Crammars:  "Four  hundred  and  fiftieth." 

All  this  furnishes  complete  explanation  and  warranty  of  the 
"and"  which  must  always  separate  "hundred''  from  a  following 
numeral.  It  marks  a  complete  change  of  construction:  "a  hundred 
of  leagues  and  three  leagues" ;  "a  hundred  and  three  leagues."  This 
fine  English  usage  is  unbroken  throughout  the  centuries.  Thus, 
Byrhtferth's  Handboc  (about  1050)  :  "twa  hundred  &  tyn"  ;  Cursor 
Ms.  8886  (before  1300):  "O  qucns  had  he  [.Solomon]  hundrets 
seuen."    Myrr.  our  Ladyc  (1450-1530)  309: 

"Twyes  syxe  tymes  ten,  that  ys  to  a  hundereth  and  twentv." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "The  Deacon's  Masterpiece" : 

"Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
Gcorgius  Sccundus  was  then  alive, — 
Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive." 

The  London  Times  of  Febr.  20,  1885:  'The  hundred  and  one 
forms  of  small  craft  used  by  the  Chinese  to  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood." 

The  new  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  11th  Edition,  1911,  \'ol.  2, 
p.  523 :  "Thus  we  speak  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventv- 
six,  and  represent  it  by  ]\IDCCCLXXVI  or  1876."  Again,  p.  526: 
"A  set  of  written  svmbols  is  sometimes  read  in  more  than  one  wav. 
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Thus  1820  might  be  read  as  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tzventy 
if  it  represented  a  number  of  men,  but  it  would  be  read  as  eighteen 
hundred  and  tzventy  if  it  represented  a  year  of  the  Christian  era." 

Though  all  the  numerals  up  to  a  hundred  belong  in  common 
to  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  word  thousand  is  found 
only  in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages,  and  maybe  the  Slavs 
borrowed  the  word  in  prehistoric  times  from  the  Teutons. 

Very  naturally  thousand  is  construed  precisely  like  hundred : 
"Land  on  him  like  a  thousand  of  brick" ;  "The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights." 

And  just  so  it  is  with  that  marvelous  makeshift  million,  "big 
thousand,"   Old   French  augmentative  of  Latin  mille,  a  thousand. 

Says  Piers  Plowman  (A),  III,  255: 

"Coneyte  not  his  goodes 
For  millions  of  moneye." 

And  the  divine  Shakespeare : 

"Or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  afifright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million ! 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work." 

"Thus,  we  say  six  million  tljree  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six"  [Whitney's  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar,  p.  94],  which  does  not  at  all  militate  against  our  reading 
10033  to  the  telephone  girl  as  "one,  double  oh,  double  three."  The 
word  which  specifies  the  local  value  of  the  digit  is  best  omitted 
when  this  local  value  is  unimportant  or  is  otherwise  determined. 
The  date  1911  read  "nineteen  eleven."  The  approximation  tt  = 
3.14159265  read  "pi  is  nearly  equal  to  three,  point,  one,  four,  one, 
five,  nine,  two,  six,  five."  Here,  as  in  all  decimals,  the  "point" 
fixes  the  local  value  of  every  subsequent  digit. 

The  country  schoolmaster's  use  of  "and"  solely  to  indicate  the 
decimal  point  is  not  merely  bad  form  and  stupid ;  it  is  criminal. 
It  introduces  a  completely  unnecessary  ambiguity,  doubt,  anxiety 
into  the  understanding  even  of  oral  whole  numbers,  since  she 
(if  it  be  a  country  schoolma'am  who  is  reading  them  out)  may 
end  with  a  wretched  fractional,  such  as  hundredths,  a  retro-active 
dampener  over  all  that  has  preceded  it. 

When  that  most  spectacular  of  Frenchmen,  who,  like  so  many 
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great  Frenchmen,  was  an  Italian,  witness  Mazarin,  Lagrange,  etc.,— 
when  the  comparatively  unlettered  Corsican,  Napoleon,  sat  upon 
his  white  horse  at  a  German  jubilee  while  an  official  opened  at 
him  an  address  of  felicitation,  the  great  Captain  began  to  be 
puzzled  at  the  silent  strained  attention  of  those  listeners  who  were 
supposed  to  understand  the  German  speech.  He  whispered  to  his 
aide,  "Why  do  they  not  applaud?"  "Sire,"  was  the  answer,  "on 
attend  le  verbe."  Just  so  when  the  country  schoolmaster  rearls  a 
.number,  one  awaits  the  fractional! 


ALBRECHT  DUERER  AND  THE  FREEMASONS.^ 

BY    W.    P.   TUCKERMANN. 

HOW  many  blossoms  of  medieval  culture  have  faded  and  dis- 
appeared, choked  out  by  the  Italian  Renaissance !  It  is  prob- 
able that  their  memory  found  an  echo  here  and  there  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
but  the  devastation  of  Germany  which  that  struggle  occasioned 
swept  away  every  trace  of  the  old  culture,  so  that  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  earlier  period  must  grope  their  way  as  painfully  as 
antiquarians  elsewhere.  A  promising  field  for  investigation  is  fur- 
nished by  Albrecht  Diirer's  copper-engravings,  etchings  and  wood- 
cuts, which  in  addition  to  their  other  great  merits  in  the  faithful 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  his  time  have  caught  and  handed  on  to  us 
many  old  traditions.  Real  mines  of  information  are  Diirer's  mys- 
tically symbolic  copper-plates,  "which  have  always  been  treasured 
and  admired — to-day  more  than  ever — although  their  meaning  has 
remained  an  unsolved  problem."-  Of  these  puzzling  will-o'-the- 
wisps  the  most  important  is  the  one  entitled  "Melancholy,"  which 
was  formerly  considered  the  first  picture  in  a  cycle  representing  the 
various  moods  of  the  soul,  but  which  now,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  Nuremberg  developments,  is  seen  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
now  completely  forgotten  medieval  freemasonry. 

What  the  freemason  lodges,  those  romantically  mysterious  guilds 
of  builders  with  patrons  and  honorary  colleagues,  accomplished 
from  the  earliest  Middle  Ages  in  the  construction  of  the  great 
Gothic  cathedrals  of  France,  England,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  other  countries,  is  everywhere  known  and  admired ;  but  names, 
organizations,  technical  and  ethical  teachings,  the  content  of  their 
secrets,  have   remained   secret  or  have  been   forgotten.     Yet  their 

^  Translated  from  the  German  by  R.  T.  House. 
'  Moritz  Thausing,  Durer. 
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operations  can  be  traced  in  I:'3nj4lan(l  until  •  far  into  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  Germany  to  tlic  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  it  is 
known  that  in  Strassbur^-.  in  1498,  Emperor  Maximihan  I  gave  the 
German  lodges  whose  i)atron  and  honorary  l)rother  he  was,  a  new 
organization,  charter  and  coat  of  arms.  1die  years  from  1439  to 
1477  were  occupied  in  the  construction  of  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenz  in  Nuremberg,  with  its  rich,  artistic  Gothic  vaulted 
roof;  and  when  we  remember  the  d^tes  of  Diirer's  birth  and  death, 
1471  and  1528,  the  figures  fit  together  so  well  that  the  probabilities 
seem  to  point  to  Diirer's  personal  contact  with  the  .\uremberg  frater- 
nity and  his  knowledge  of  their  teachings;  and  a  closer  examination 
of  his  engraving  "Alelancholy"  will  show  wvy  clearly  that  he  is 
enforcing  the  ethical  doctrines  of  freem;isonry  b\-  llu-  use  of  the 
conventional  symbolic   formulas. 

Symbolism,  that  double  form  of  ex])ression,  having  a  naive  and 
innocent  form  iov  the  larger  ])ublic  and  a  hidden  meaning  for  the 
intelligent  initiated,  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  resource  of  the 
medieval  freethinking  teacher  who  was  forced  to  pick  his  way  witii 
the  utmost  care  among  the  rocks  of  the  Tn(|uisition.  A'ictor  Hugo 
calls  the  images  on  the  portals  of  Notre  Dame  the  "freedom  of  the 
press"  of  that  epoch.  It  was  natural  that  the  architects,  sculptors 
and  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  their  criticisms  ancl  satires 
directed  at  social  evils,  should  have  shielded  themselves  from  the 
church,  which,  moreover,  employed  symbolism  in  the  promulgation 
of  her  own  mystic  dogmas.  Hence  it  is  that  Diirer  avails  himself 
of  this  stratagem  in  the  promulgation  of  his  humanistic  ideas  by  his 
drawings,  which  were  sold  at  the  fairs  under  the  inquisitorial  eye 
of  the  church  ;  although  the  church,  in  spite  of  her  severe  punish- 
ment of  humanistic  activities,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg  after  the  year  1524. 

Humanism  involved  a  revival  of  Platonism  and  the  hope  of  an 
assimilation  of  the  antique  with  the  Christian  view  of  life — a  fusion 
which  after  the  destruction  of  Byzantium  was  advocated  especially 
by  the  Greek  scholars  who  had  removed  to  Italy  and  by  the  secret 
societies  founded  by  them  and  termed  Platonic  Academies.  But  at 
even  an  earlier  date  the  contagious  doctrines  of  Greek  philosophy 
had  permeated  the  Masonic  teachings  and  given  them  their  ethical 
content,  as  can  be  inferred,  among  other  reasons,  from  the  fact  that 
the  great  Aristotelian  Albertus  Magnus  was  a  member  of  the  lodge 
in  Cologne.  Thus  these  two  secret  organizations,  the  academies 
and  the  masonic  lodges,  are  united  in  the  pursuit  of  the  moral 
development  of  mankind,  and  seek  this  end   in  a  fraternity  which 
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has  freed  itself  from  church  supervision.  During  Diirer's  stay  in 
Italy  as  a  student  in  1505,  which  took  him  to  Bologna,  he  un- 
doubtedly made  the  acquaintance  of  the  academies  there,  as  appears 
clearly  from  copper-plates  like  "Great  and  Little  Fortune."  On 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  engineering  he  must  have  been  associated  with  the  Nuremberg 
lodge,  and  was  probably  even  a  member  of  it.  That  he  publicly 
handled  the  ethical  doctrines  of. the  latter,  which  through  their  agree- 
ment with  teachings  of  the  humanists  were  already  known  to  a 
large  circle  of  the  uninitiated,  in  the  regular  symbolic  language, 
indicates  that  the  most  severely  kept  secrets  in  the  lodge  were  not 
these  teachings,  but  some  ritual'  which  is  known  no  longer. 

When  we  examine  the  picture  of  Melancholy  in  a  purely  ob- 
jective fashion,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  a  view  of  the 
most  elevated  figure,  that  of  the  writing  angel,  that  the  theme  is 
some  divine  command  which  this  being  is  communicating,  a  reve- 
lation or  an  ethical  teaching.  The  content  of  the  latter  is  drastically 
brought  out,  as  always  with  Durer,  by  a  sharp  contrast,  the  contrast 
in  this  case  between  the  lower  material  handicraft  and  the  higher 
symbolic  labor,  so  that  in  the  arrangement  of  figures  the  former  is 
placed  on  a  lower  level,  the  latter  on  an  elevated  platform.  On 
this  level  appears  the  prominent  figure  of  the  whole  picture,  a 
genius  with  mighty  wings,  much  larger  than  the  little  angel,  who 
in  accordance  with  the  old  symbolism  is  represented  as  a  small 
winged  child.  The  leading  figure  is  a  woman  in  rich  festal  attire, 
a  garland  on  her  loosened  hair,  her  head  supported  thoughtfully  on 
her  left  arm.  Her  right  arm  rests  on  a  book,  probably  the  Bible, 
and  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  an  open  pair  of  ornamented  com- 
passes with  which  she  is  drawing  figures  on  the  tablet  on  her  knees 
suggested  by  the  form  into  which  her  skirt  is  drawn.  Humanistically 
interpreted,  this  genius  is  the  personification  of  some  virtue  operat- 
ing with  the  writing  angel,  and  the  use  of  the  compasses  suggests  the 
activity  of  the  masons.  The  explanation  is  given  added  weight  by 
the  polygonal  structure  with  the  ladder  and  the  great  building-stone 
leaning  against  it.  But  all  this  does  not  mean  the  completion  of  the 
work ;  it  has  only  symbolic  significance.  In  this  the  three  great 
Platonic  virtues,  beauty,  wisdom  and  strength,  play  a  leading  part 
as  the  means  to  human  perfection — just  as  Raphael,  for  instance, 
treats  them  in  the  Segnatura — and  are  here  evident  as  the  content  of 
the  three  main  elements  in  the  picture.  First  the  angel,  who  sits 
on  a  round  stone  hung  with  a  rich  fringed  cover,  symbolizes  wis- 
dom because  he  is  the  means  of  divine  revelation.     At  his  left  the 
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great  winged  genius,  the  prominent  person  in  the  picture,  is  Beauty, 
In  her  is  symbolically  represented  the  main  interest  of  the  frater- 
nity ;  she  is  their  guide  and  adviser,  who  teaches  them  to  handle 
the  compasses  in  the  production  of  beautiful  architectural  figures. 


MELANCHOLY, 
Copper  engraving  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  15 14. 

Finally,  at  the  right  of  Wisdom,  Strength  is  represented,  not  in  a 
personification,  but  by  an  indication  of  the  result,  by  a  symbolizing 
of  labor  as  the  principal  object  of  the  efifective  Masonic  lodge.  This 
lesson  is  taught  by  the  great,  many-sided  building-stone,  with  the 
shaping-hammer  at  its  side,  the  conventional  symbol  of  labor.     The 
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logical  conclusion  of  this  ethical  teaching  is  the  landscape  in  the 
background,  with  a  sun  breaking  forth  from  rain-clouds  and  a 
diabolical  creature  who  has  no  place  in  the  calm  scene  and  who  is 
hastening  to  leave  it,  bearing  a  sign  which  labels  him  Melancholy. 

This  sad  attitude  of  soul,  which  would  to-day  be  called  pes- 
simism, is  ascribed  only  to  the  fleeing,  banished  devil,  not  to  the 
genius  of  Beauty — serious  as  this  personage,  in  common  with  Diirer's 
characters  in  general,  appears — nor  to  the  picture  as  a  whole,  which 
is  thus  wrongly  named.  This  general  characterization  of  the  en- 
graving as  the  ethical  content  of  freemasonry  is  borne  out  by  the 
symbolic  additions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  significant  that  exactly 
over  the  angel  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  polygonal  structure  the 
scales  are  hung,  the  well-known  symbol  for  the  judgment  of  the 
world  and  divine  justice.  This  arrangement  therefore  characterizes 
the  polygonal  structure  as  a  temple,  the  symbol  for  the  perfection 
of  all  humanity. 

Only  two  faces  of  the  building  are  represented,  before  whose 
broader  front  sits  the  genius  of  Beauty.  Beauty,  according  to  the 
Platonic  conception,  is  moderation  and  harmony  of  the  soul ;  in  tech- 
nical masonry  it  is  rhythm  in  architectural  proportions.  This  genius 
has  a  secret  to  guard,  as  is  indicated  by  the  bunch  of  keys  and  the 
bag  suspended  from  her  girdle.  The  subject  of  the  secret  is  indi- 
cated again  by  the  articles  on  the  temple  wall,  especially  the  hour- 
glass, the  symbol  of  our  fast  fleeting  life  and  the  careful  valuing 
of  earthly  and  heavenly  goods.  On  the  dial  above  the  hour-glass 
the  hand  stands  between  the  figures  3  and  4,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.  These  two  numbers  play  an 
important  part  in  the  figure  that  follows,  which  is  a  so-called  magic 
square, — hung  up  likewise  on  the  temple  wall,  and  reading  34  in 
every  direction. 


i6|    3 

2 

13 

5    lo    II      8 

96      7    12 

4    15     14      I 

If  the  reader  will  make  the  trial  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  16 
written  in  the  sixteen  squares  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result. 
The  same  sum,  34,  is  obtained  not  only  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
rows,  but  also  in  the  diagonals,  in  the  four  smaller  squares,  in  the 
middle  square,  etc.  In  the  symbolism  of  numbers  3  is  the  number 
of  completeness  and  4  indicates  the  extension  of  space  in  four  direc- 
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tions,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  upward  and  downward.  Hence  4  is 
the  symbol  for  the  world  and  the  house,  moreover  for  the  masonic 
lodge  and  the  masonic  fraternity.  If  these  symbols  are  combined 
with  the  bell  symbol  above,  the  meaning  is  this,  and  may  be  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  genius  as  follows :  "Here  sits  the  genius  of  Beauty, 
whose  efforts  are  directed  toward  securing  harmony  between  God 
and  the  world,  and  in  view  of  the  transitory  nature  of  life  she  in- 
vites an  active  interest  in  the  symbolic  temple  structure,  which 
represents  a  perfected   world." 

All  these  explanations  are  taken  from  well-known  works  on 
Christian  symbolism  and  the  SNinbols  of  the  old  Christian  cata- 
combs. The  seven-runged  ladder  also,  which  leads  into  the  temj^le, 
has  its  significance,  as  have  the  surfaces  (jf  the  great  building  stone. 
We  must  assume  that  Diirer,  the  accurate  draughtsman,  has  made 
a  correct  picture ;  and  in  fact  any  one  who  goes  scientifically  to 
work  to  secure  the  projections  of  this  stone  will  be  surprised  at  the 
many  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  this  traditional 
piece  of  apprentice-work.  One  surface  is  an  e(]uilateral  triangle, 
another  a  regular  pentagon,  two  are  trapezoids  and  two  irregular 
pentagons.  An  architect  acquainted  with  old  buildings  recognizes 
the  block  as  the  keystone  for  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  a  six-sided 
cloister  room,  a  chapel  with  a  round  apse  in  which  belongs  the  flat 
circular  stone,  whose  center  where  the  altar  stands  is  cut  with  a 
double  opening,  all  with  symbolic  significance.  The  keystone  is 
to  be  so  placed  that  the  triangular  side  comes  underneath,  with  the 
point  toward  the  altar  and  the  base  toward  the  entrance.  It  is  easy 
to  reconstruct  such  a  building,  and  the  result  opens  up  a  wonderful 
perspective  into  some  as  yet  unknown  connection  between  the  masons 
and  the  Templars,  the  order  which  was  destroyed  in  1313  and 
whose  prototype  for  all  their  chapel  structures  is  just  the  plan  we 
have  described.  One  more  symbol  is  to  be  mentioned,  the  melting- 
pot  which  stands  beside  the  stone,  burning  vigorously  and  ready  to 
fuse  the  lead.  This  symbol  is  unknown  elsewhere  but  can  reasonably 
be  assumed  to  indicate  the  Brotherhood  fused  together  in  love,  as  the 
clamps  and  braces  are  leaded  and  secured  by  the  help  of  the  flame. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  landscape  in  the  background, 
but  we  must  add  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  comet,  as  some  com- 
mentators insist ;  it  is  the  sun  breaking  through  rain-clouds  and 
sending  out  somewhat  exaggerated  beams.  If  it  were  not  the  sun 
the  rainbow  could  not  be  where  it  is,  seen  by  the  spectator  with  his 
back  to  the  sun,  so  that  he  looks  out  of  the  picture.  According  to 
the  old  Christian  symbolism  the  rainbow  is  a  sign  of  peace  and  the 
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covenant  between  God  and  men.  When  this  alliance  with  the 
Most  High  is  perfected,  the  batlike,  nocturnal  devil's  imp,  Melan- 
choly, flees  from  the  temple  and  the  scene.  On  the  label  there  ap- 
pears after  the  word  which  has  led  to  so  mistaken  a  conclusion, 
a  figure  1  or  an  /.  The  scholars  who  insist  on  a  series  of  four  pic- 
tures dealing  with  moods  of  the  soul,  considered  this  drawing  the 
first  because  they  read  a  1 ;  but  if  it  is  the  letter  i,  it  indicates  an 
abbreviated  Latin  word,  appropriate  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
picture,  for  example  iacet.  Then  it  reads  "Melancholia  iacet,"  Mel- 
ancholy falls  in  defeat  or  flees,  which  indicates  the  thought  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole.  Now  if  the  old  interpretation  of  the  engraving, 
which  makes  the  great  winged  genius  the  personification  of  Mel- 
ancholy, is  abandoned,  and  the  new  one  accepted,  the  meaning  of 
the  articles  scattered  about  on  the  ground  is  clear.  They  are  the 
carelessly  dropped,  as  it  were  discarded,  tools  of  the  trade  at  the 
feet  of  the  winged  genius,  just  as  in  Raphael's  celebrated  picture, 
Saint  Cecilia  discards  the  musical  instruments  which  seem  to  her 
inadequate. 

In  contrast  to  the  higher  symbolic  spiritual  implements,  these 
tools,  pliers,  beveling  tool,  plumb  line,  plane,  iron  band,  saw  and 
nails,  represent  incompleteness.  But  among  them  we  see  the  sleep- 
ing dog,  the  ball,  and  an  article  which  is  not  absolutely  clear,  but 
which  is  perhaps  a  vessel  for  incense.  The  dog,  who  lies  very  sig- 
nificantly under  the  round  altar-stone,  represents  in  Christian  sym- 
bolism, on  account  of  his  watchfulness  and  fidelity,  the  priestly 
order,  as  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  Domini  canes.  When  this  order 
disregards  its  duty  and,  like  the  dog  here,  falls  asleep,  it  belongs 
among  the  discarded  tools  and  gives  the  laity  who  constitute  the 
masonic  fraternity  the  right  to  open  communication  with  the  Most 
High  without  clerical  mediation.  As  a  pendant  to  this  could  not 
the  article  lying  near,  an  unused  incense-vessel,  the  symbol  for  the 
prayers  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  indicate  that  this  vessel,  belonging 
to  the  priesthood,  is  also  discarded  and  that  in  its  place  we  have 
the  loving  alliance  of  those  who  seek  perfection  through  their  own 
efforts,  symbolized  by  the  melting-pot?  The  ball,  elsewhere  a 
mathematical  sign  of  completeness,  here  standing  for  the  earth,  is 
probably  also  a  symbol  of  earthly  imperfection,  in  view  of  which 
the  flight  into  purer  regions  of  the  spirit  seems  all  the  more  neces- 
sary. 

Many  scholars  undervalue  Diirer's  inventive  independence. 
Thus  we  read  in  Dohne's  Kunst  und  Kunstler:  "There  is  no  reason 
for  imputing  profound  thoughts  to  him;  Diirer  was  no  nineteenth 
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century  philosophical  thinker,  but  his  was  a  genuine  artist-nature, 
and  in  works  like  'Melancholy,'  'Nemesis,'  and  others,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  was  working  under  the  orders  of  learned  patrons."  Who 
of  the  Nuremberg  humanists — Pirkheimer  perhaps,  or  the  town- 
clerk  Lazarus  Spengler — could  have  coupled  with  his  philosophical 
training  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  demands  of  stone- 
masonry?  It  is  just  here  that  we  have  an  evidence  of  Durer's 
peculiar  nature,  which  this  ethically  symbolic  material,  appealing  to 
his  mystic  bent,  fitted  exactly.  Ifence  this  profound  artist-philos- 
opher, who  sought  to  train  his  contcnijxiraries  in  wisdom  and  beauty 
to  strength,  becomes  for  us  a  still  far  from  exhausted  source  of  the 
highest  pleasure  and  the  noblest  teaching. 


AN  ORTHODOX  CRITIC. 

BY    THE    EDITOR, 

IN  reviewing-  The  Plcroina^  in  the  Princeton  Theologieal  Revieu' 
of  April,  1911,  a  very  courteous  but  hostile  critic,  the  Rev.  Gordon 
M.  Russell  of  Crawford,  New  Jersey,  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : 

"The  works  of  the  author  of  this  essay,  and  many  of  the  other  publications 
of  the  Open  Court  Company  are  not,  as  they  claim  to  be,  and  no  doubt  hon- 
estly strive  to  be,  merely  unprejudiced  scientific  investigations  in  the  field  of 
Comparative  Religion.  They  are  part  of  a  great  modern  propaganda.  They 
voice  the  demand  that  all  religions  are  to  be  explained  as  evolutionary  in 
origin,  natural  in  development  and  similar  in  aim  and  authority.  Of  course, 
they  take  for  granted  at  the  outset  that  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Super- 
natural in  history  and  revelation  as  it  has  been  claimed  to  be  manifested  in 
the  Bible  does  not  exist  and  never  was  so  manifested. 

We  do  not  deny  making  a  propaganda,  but  it  certainly  is  ex- 
actly our  intention  to  be  unprejudiced  and  scientific.  As  to  the  term 
"supernatural"  we  must  say  that  it  is  a  word  which  has  been  fre- 
quently misused.  The  question  is,  what  is  natural  and  what  super- 
natural. If  we  understand  by  "natural,"  lower  nature,  the  purely 
physical  and  material,  we  must  grant  that  man's  spirit  developes 
from  the  natural  and  reaches  from  the  physical  into  a  spiritual 
sphere  which  is  a  kind  of  supernatural.  The  term  "supernatural" 
is  justified  for  all  those  conditions  wdiich  range  above  purely  phys- 
ical existence.  The  mathematician  knows  that  mathematical  truths, 
the  theorems  of  geometry,  arithmetic  and  logic,  are  above  material 
existence.  They  are  literally  supernatural,  for  they  apply  equally 
to  any  kind  of  nature.  In  this  sense  w^e  have  pleaded  that  mathe- 
matical truths  have  a  just  title  to  be  called  supernatural.  This  super- 
natural element  pervades  all  nature  in  the  same  way  that  God  is 
believed  to  be  omnipresent.     In  fact  we  go  one  step  farther  and 

^  Paul  Carus,  The  Pleroma.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1909. 
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claim  that  the  mathematical  truths,  including  logic  and  arithmetic, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  God. 

We  make  this  statement  to  indicate  that  in  our  propaganda  we 
do  not  take  a  onesided  view  but  incorporate  traditional  conceptions 
into  the  world-conception  of  modern  science.  We  see  that  the  old 
contains  many  truths,  but  what  dogmatism  formulates  in  allegories 
and  symbols  condensed  in  the  symbolical  books  as  confessions  of 
faith,  we  trace  in  the  laws  of  nature  as  formulated  by  science. 

Oiu-  kind  critic  continues,  and  here  lies  the  main  difference  be- 
tween his  views  and  ours: 

"Rcfnre  considering  in  detail  this  essay  wc  must  therefore  rcmcmljer  tlic 
fundamental  position  which  underlies  the  author's  work  when  he  begins  by 
denying  as  impossible  one  of  the  chief  claims  of  Christianity,  the  immediate 
supernatural  personal  revelation  of  God  to  men  chosen  to  receive  this,  and 
then  adds  to  it  the  denial  of  another  doctrine  also  everywhere  insisted  upon 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  peculiar  to  itself  and  that 
therefore  Christianity  and  Christianity  clone  is  a  true  statement  of  the  rela- 
tion of  God  and  man  and  of  the  unseen  world  as  well.  Wiien  these  denials 
are  postulated  it  no  longer  becomes  possible  to  have  a  really  scientific  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Should  such  an  in- 
vestigation be  commenced,  it  should  take  note  of  these  claims ;  and  instead  of 
utterly  disregarding  them  or  considering  them  as  no  longer  anywhere  believed, 
it  should  carefully  investigate  them,  weighing  the  evidence  pro  and  con.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  origin  of  each  religion 
and  its  similarity  to  others  but  also  its  effects  and  to  judge  whether,  in  the 
light  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  individual  and  the  race,  there 
was  not  required  a  sharp  distinction  between  it  and  all  others,  between  its 
sacred  writings  and  the  sacred  books  of  all  the  other  race  religions." 

Although  we  do  not  deny  an  immediate  and  constant  revelation 
of  the  world  power  above  and  within  us  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, although  we  recognize  its  spirit  in  Christianity,  althotigh  we 
concede  that  "God"  is  an  appropriate  name  for  it,  we  do  not  see 
that  it  reveals  itself  in  Christianity  alone.  We  see  its  dispensation 
anywhere,  and  we  affirm  that  it  is  broader  and  wider  and  higher  than 
the  traditional  Christian  conception  of  God.  In  recognizing  the  truth 
that  is  in  others,  I  do  not  see  that  the  adherents  of  any  one  religion 
suffer  thereby  in  any  way.  When  Christians  broaden  by  com- 
paring their  own  spiritual  treasures  with  the  noblest  thoughts  of 
pagan  sages  they  shall  certainly  not  lose  the  divineness  of  their  own. 

All  further  criticisms  raised  by  Mr.  Russell  are  in  questions  of 
detail  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  historical  investigation.  For 
instance  in  denying  that  Christianity  owes  more  to  paganism  than 
to  the  Jews  and  that  many  ceremonies,  and  among  them  the  idea 
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of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  are  directly 
opposed  to  Judaism,  he  says : 

"The  Communion  Service  or  the  Last  Supper  is  strictly  parallel  to  a 
Jewish  feast,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Passover  ritual  and  not  heathen 
in  origin.  Even  the  symbolism  is  connected  with  that  of  the  paschal  lamb. 
Also  the  difficulties  raised  here  did  not  seem  to  trouble  either  the  Christians 
or  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  and  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  are  real." 

And  yet  we  do  not  eat  for  the  Lord's  Supper  a  paschal  lamb, 
but  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  using  the  same  kind  of  wafers  and  a 
eucharist  cup  as  the  Mithraists. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  several  points  on  which  we  agree 
with  this  representative  of  dogmatic  theology.  It  is  natural  that 
he  would  find  the  idea  of  a  God-man  in  the  Old  Testament  while  we 
regard  it  as  typically  a  pagan  and  anti- Jewish  idea.  The  idea  of  a 
dying  God  who  rises  to  life  again  is  common  to  almost  all  pagan 
religions  while  the  Jews  have  no  trace  of  it  and  scorn  the  ceremony 
of  women  lamenting  for  Tammuz  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  object  to  this  doctrine  just  as  Mohammed  disclaims  that  God 
is  a  father,  saying  in  apparent  reproach  of  the  Christians,  that  Allah 
is  neither  begettor  nor  begotten. 

Our  critic  claims  that  the  name  Nazarenes  originated  in  the 
meaning  of  followers  of  a  man  born  in  Nazareth,  but  this  is  scarcely 
tenable,  and  we  need  not  here  repeat  our  arguments.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Ebionites  or  "the  poor"  and  there  is  little  need  to  discuss 
the  passage  on  Mark  xii.  35-37.  Here  Christ  declares  that  the  Mes- 
siah need  not  be  the  son  of  David  because  David  himself  calls  the 
Messiah  "Lord,"  and  Jesus  argues.  How  can  a  father  call  his  son. 
Lord  ?  thus  implying  that  the  Christ  need  not  come  from  the  family 
of  David.  It  is  true  that  later  redactions  of  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures insert  a  genealogy  of  Jesus  which  presents  some  impossible 
family  trees  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  Davidian  origin  and  we 
also  find  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  poor  people  Jesus  is  called  "Son  of 
David,"  but  the  passage  in  question  is  clear  enough :  Jesus  proves 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  age  that  the  Messiah  need  not  claim 
descent  from  David. 

Mr.  Russell  insists  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  it  sfoes 
without  saying  that  we  agree  with  him  in  this.     He  says: 

"This  essay  makes  increasingly  manifest  the  need  of  thorough  Bible  study. 
Its  form  is  so  attractive,  its  material  so  well  chosen  and  its  conclusions,  on 
their  face,  so  natural  and  plausible  that  it  can  only  harm  those  who  will  not 
investigate  for  themselves.  Truth  is  ever  good  and  ever  necessary,  but  half 
truths  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  those  who  are  either  too  lazy  to  study  and 
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think  for  themselves  or  are  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  to 
understand.  The  only  real  antidote  for  this  propaganda  is  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Bible  really  is  and  what  it  really  teaches,  and  this  can  come 
only  through  study.  A  church  or  a  body  of  Christians  ignorant  of  doctrine 
and  the  Bible  must  be  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  latest  plausible  and  tempting 
theory." 

We  are  not  stirprised  to  find  objections  to  the  interpretation  of 
Christianity  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  times  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
result  of  a  long  preparation  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell insists  that  in  addition  to  the  natural  conditions  there  was  also 
present  the  supernatural  element  of  Christ.  He  concludes  his  views 
as  follows : 

"The  fulness  of  time  came  but  it  did  not  of  itself  produce  the  needed  re- 
ligion. Some  of  the  elements  were  present,  some  of  the  outward  emblems,  in 
their  form  at  least,  were  in  readiness;  but  there  was  no  life,  no  power,  no 
incarnation  of  truth.  The  world  was  skeptical,  tired,  and  hopeless.  Then 
God  sent  forth  His  Son,  and  hope  became  reality;  and  the  Power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  ever  since  proved  the  uniqueness  and  exclusive  right  of  the 
good  news  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that  our  position  is  not  anti-Christian 
nor  anti-religious  in  any  sense.  It  is  true  we  have  dropped  many 
dogmas  of  traditional  Christianity,  but  we  have  done  so  under  the 
stress  of  their  untenability  before  the  tribunal  of  science  and  have 
after  all  retained  their  spirit,  thus  creating  a  new  conception  of 
religion  which  in  spite  of  its  radical  conclusions  is  conservative  in 
attitude ;  and  w^e  would  save  all  that  is  true  and  good  in  the  old 
while  boldly  accepting  the  truth  of  the  new  scientific  world-concep- 
tion. 

Liberals  are  commonly  vague.  They  only  know  that  the  old 
has  become  untenable  and  they  mean  to  tear  it  down.  The  policy 
of  The  Open  Court  has  been  different.  We  unhesitatingly  accept 
new  truths  without  throwing  away  the  old.  We  believe  that  science 
can  find  out  what  is  true  and  what  is  untrue  and  we  need  not  discard 
the  old  because  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  wrong  interpretation. 
In  this  sense  we  believe  in,  and  we  propose,  a  new  orthodoxy  which 
states  the  truth  in  positive  terms  so  far  as  all  explanations  of  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  truths  as  well  as  statements  of  historical  facts 
are  concerned. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CONTRIBUTION  TO  JAPANESE 

EDUCATION. 

BY   DR.   SEKIJI    NISHIYAMA. 

HAS  Japanese  civilization  been  influenced  by  Christian  missions? 
Baron  Kikuchi,  president  of  Kiyoto  University  and  formerly 
Minister  of  Education  in  Japan,  was  asked  this  question  by  the 
audience  in  Carneg-ie  Hall,  New  York,  at  the  close  of  his  interesting 
and  learned  lecture  on  "The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development 
of  New  Japan"  for  the  Civic  Forum,  February,  1,  1910.  His  reply 
was  a  prompt  and  decided  negative,  but  he  afterwards  added  the 
qualification,  "Of  course  they  have  given  inspiration  to  young  Jap- 
anese students,  through  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Drs.  Hebron 
and  Harris,  Fulbeck,  Brown,  etc," 

Evidently  Baron  Kikuchi  believes  that  the  only  good  influence 
exerted  by  Christian  missionaries  upon  the  spiritual  world  of  Japan, 
is  the  inspiration  afforded  by  the  subtle  force  of  personal  character 
of  some  of  the  representative  missionaries  from  America  to  Japan. 

I  wish  to  reply  to  this  international  question  in  a  somewhat 
more  affirmative  way.  I  am  not  a  convert  to  Christianity  nor  am  I 
anv  too  favorable  to  Christians;  yet  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the 
Christian  movement  in  Japan. 

Often  valuable  results  come  from  the  third  of  Hegel's  three 
methods  of  investigation,  thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis,  and  it  is 
this  procedure  which  I  shall  follow  in  contrasting  Baron  Kikuchi's 
antithetical  point  of  view  with  some  historical  events  in  Japan,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  important  for  the  solution  of  this  very 
natural  question  from  Christians  in  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  people  were  under  the  charm  of  Buddhism  for 
more  than  ten  centuries.  Three  centuries  ago  Tokugawa  Shogun, 
the  Governor  of  Japan,  realizing  the  undesirable  influence  exerted 
on  the  Japanese  people  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  been 
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brought  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  to  Japan  in  1548,  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  the  practice  of  Christianity. 

Notwithstanding  this  e(Hct,  enthusiastic  Japanese  Christians 
did  not  change  their  beHef  back  to  Buddhism,  but  carried  their 
pictures  and  images  of  Christ  to  the  Japanese  temple,  and  prayed 
to  Christ  there.  The  Government,  ignorant  of  this  fact  and  sup- 
posing the  people  were  praying  to  a  Japanese  God,  concluded  that  a 
wonderful  change  had  taken  place  in  the  belief  of  these  Christian 
converts.  This  fact  proves  how  deeply  rcHgious  the  Japanese  are 
as  a  nation,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  American  critics  who  say 
that  they  are  irreligious.  Statistics  report  thirty  thousand  Japanese 
Christians. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  hardly  any  schools  for  girls  in 
Japan.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  national  conviction  which 
could  not  recognize  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  education  of 
girls.  Perhaps  our  Japanese  proverb  shows  the  situation.  "The 
woman  seems  wise,  yet  she  has  failed  to  sell  a  cow  at  a  higher 
price."  It  is  necessary  to  have  intelligence  and  fine  diplomacy  for 
success  in  commerce,  and  woman  was  thought  to  possess  neither. 
Hence  commerce  was  a  wise  man's  business. 

Christian  missionaries  saw  the  difficulty.  They  discovered  the 
national  neglect  of  the  education  of  Japanese  women,  and  started 
at  once  to  establish  a  school  for  girls.  By  their  efforts  several 
schools  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 
girls  who  have  been  educated  in  these  Christian  schools  have  proved 
to  our  people  the  good  results  of  the  education  of  woman. 

Finally  the  Japanese  Government  recognized  the  great  im- 
portance of  educating  the  girls  and  in  1890  the  number  of  public 
high  schools  for  girls  was  increased  to  seven !  The  government 
reports  for  1903  stated  that  the  number  of  schools  for  girls  had  in- 
creased to  155  and  the  total  number  of  their  students  was  35.546 
under  the  direction  of  1094  women  teachers.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  by  word  and  deed,  by  work  and  inspiration  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  Japan  in  causing  our  people 
to  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of  the  education  of  women. 

Quite  a  number  of  Japanese  w'omen  are  physicians,  some  have 
become  journalists,  and  many  are  trained  musicians  and  artists. 
Some  Japanese  girls  too  are  entering  the  business  world  as  clerks. 
These  facts  could  not  even  have  been  dreamed  of  in  the  visions  of 
a  poet  twenty  years  ago,  and  prove  how  rapidly  our  Japanese  people 
adopt,  assimilate  and  actualize  a  good  idea. 

The  good   results  of  the  education   of  Japanese  girls  by  the 
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enthusiastic  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  made  two  great  steps 
in  the  progress  of  Japan,  (1)  an  unchangeable  belief  in  the  desira- 
bility and  necessity  of  the  education  of  women,  and  (2)  woman's 
position  in  Japanese  society  has  been  improved,  because  the  Jap- 
anese girls  who  received  an  education  showed  that  there  was  an 
undreamed-of  capacity  for  companionship  and  efficiency  in  Japanese 
women,  and  therefore  we  Japanese  should  fully  appreciate  the  debt 
our  civilization  owes  to  Christian  missionaries  in  the  education  of 
our  girls.  This  great  contribution  should  be  written  in  full  in  the 
history  of  the  New  Japanese  civilization. 


THE  FISH  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

A  COLLECTION  of  the  scattered  stories  of  the  fish  in  pagan 
worship,  as  treated  in  previous  articles,  would  be  of  little 
interest  to  us  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  fish  has  also  been  for 
centuries  a  most  sacred  symbol  in  Christianity.  In  fact  the  fish  has 
been  identified  with  Christ,  and  we  have  found  it  pictured  again 
and  again  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  an 
evidence  of  Christian  faith,  and  what  in  addition  is  interesting  and 
instructive  is  the  coincidence  that  the  symbol  of  the  fish  is  quite 
frequently  associated  both  in  paganism  and  in  Christianity  with 
the  symbol  of  the  dove.  Just  as  Lucian  speaks  of  the  sacredness  of 
these  two  creatures  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  and  as  the  fish 
and  the  bird  appear  together  on  funerary  basins  in  China,  so  we 
find  them  often  represented  side  by  side  on  one  and  the  same  tomb- 
stone of  the  early  Christians. 

Christianity  did  not  flash  upon  mankind  in  a  finished  state.  It 
grew  and  adapted  itself  rapidly,  but  step  by  step  in  a  normal  process 
of  evolution.  Its  sacred  symbols,  the  cross,  the  lamb  and  the  fish, 
were  not  ready-made  and  the  type  of  the  Christ  ideal  in  art  re- 
mained undecided  for  many  centuries.  We  are  told  that  for  a  long 
time  Orpheus  took  the  place  of  Jesus,  and  Christian  archeologists 
have  claimed  that  the  substitution  was  made  because  during  the 
time  of  persecutions  Christians  concealed  their  belief  in  Christ  under 
a  pagan  symbolism.  This  interpretation  however  is  forced.  If  their 
consciences  allowed  them  to  hide  their  faith  under  the  pretense  of 
a  pagan  cult  why  did  they  suffer  martyrdom  at  all? 

Historians  have  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory 
of  the  secrecy  of  early  Christian  worship  and  stories  of  Christian 
persecutions,  though  not  untrue,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
it  has  been  claimed  with  good  reason  that  some  persecutions  were 
pure  fiction  invented  for  the  edification  of  pious  souls. 
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It  is  plausible  that  if  people  painted  an  Orpheus  in  their  funeral 
chapels  they  believed  in  Orpheus,  and  when  they  no  longer  believed 
in  the  letter  of  the  myth,  Orpheus  remained  to  them  the  symbol  of 
immortality  and  as  such  they  continued  to  depict  him  on  their  tombs. 
To  those  however  who  became  Christians  the  figure  of  Orpheus 
found  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  Thus  we  see  in  the  Orpheus  pictures 
a  pagan  element  that  lingers  longest.  Far  from  being  a  substitute 
for  Christ,  we  think  that  it  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  picture 
of  Christ. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  for  a  while  the  pagan  beliefs 
lingered  with  the  Christians  who  clung  to  old  customs  as  much  as 
they  cherished  the  new  interpretation  that  had  become  dear  to  them. 
The  more  clearly  Christian  doctrines  became  defined,  the  fewer  were 
the  pagan  elements  retained,  and  those  symbols  alone  continued  in 
use  which  in  one  way  or  another  had  adapted  themselves  to  the 
new  religion. 

This  is  best  seen  in  the  fish.  The  fish  was  dear  to  Christians 
before  they  knew  why.  Christians  were  compared  to  the  fish,  and 
this  is  accidentally  done  in  the  Gospels.  Many  of  the  apostles  were 
fishermen,  and  Jesus  promises  them  that  they  shall  become  fishers 
of  men.  In  the  same  connection  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  com- 
pared to  a  net  (Matt.  xiii.  47).  The  Jonah  story  is  remembered 
in  its  symbolical  meaning  with  reference  to  immortality  (Matt.  xii. 
40;  Luke  xi.  32)  ;  further  we  read  in  the  Gospels  of  fish  meals  taken 
in  a  mystical,  almost  sacramental,  way  with  miraculous  multiplication 
of  food,  as  also  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  John  xxi,  a  passage 
where  it  is  told  that  fish  are  roasted  on  coals  and  eaten. 

All  these  references  to  fish  in  the  New  Testament  are  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  and  nowhere  can  we  find  the  slightest  hint  that  Christ 
himself  should  be  called  a  fish.  Similar  ideas  are  expressed  in  the 
old  Testament.  In  Jer.  xvi.  16  God  promises  to  send  many  fishers, 
"and  they  shall  fish"  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. Even  Buddhism,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  Buddha  as  a 
fisherman,  and  in  the  same  way  Christ  is  originally  not  a  fish  but 
a  fisher.    Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  a  hymn  which  reads : 

'"A/l<ei)  fief)6Kc.)v  "Fisherman  of  mortals 

Tuv  cuCo/iivuv,  Of  the  ransomed  heirs, 

Tveldyovg  Kuixlac  Sav'st  from  sea  of  evils, 

Ix'&vg  dyvohg  From  the  heinous  ocean 

ki</xaTog  kx-^pov  Fishes  pure  and  holy 

y/vKFfia  f(,)f/  f5f?f«Cwi'."  With  sweet  bait  of  life." 
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The  tradition  that  the  Saviour  was  a  fish  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Jews,  for  the  word  fish  in  Hebrew,  Dag,-  being  in  number  value 
4_|_3^  was  identified  with  the  Messiah,  and  the  Messiah  himself  is 
called  fish  or  Dag^^  In  the  Talmud  the  fish  is  the  symbol  of  inno- 
cence on  the  basis  of  Micah,  vii.  19,  and  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  is 
to  take  place  when  Jupiter  and  Saturn  meet  in  the  constellation  of  the 
fishes  (Pisces).'' 

In  spite  of  the  Jewish  tradition  Christ  is  not  compared  to  a 
fish  in  the  early  church  during  the  first  century.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  first  thus  to  refer  to  him  is  Tertullian  who  lived  from  150  to 
230,  a  few  years  earlier  than  Origen;  but  Origen  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  of  Christ  as  a  fish,  and  we  must  observe  that  Ter- 
tullian is  a  Roman  and  the  fish-symbol  has  its  center  in  Rome. 

Tertullian  says  in  his  essay  on  Baptism  (Chapter  I),  "We  little 
fish  following  the  IX0Y2,  our  Jesus  Christ,  are  born  in  water  [bap- 
tism] and  cannot  be  saved  otherwise  than  by  remaining  in  water." 
It  is  not  sure  whether  Tertullian  knew  of  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Greek  word  IX0Y2  which  is  an  acrostic  from  the  words 
'l-qaov'i  Xpio-Tos  @(.ov  'Ytos  Swr^p,  "Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  Saviour," 
for  this  acrostic  became  prominent  in  Christian  literature  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  and  found  its  classical  expression  in  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles  where  it  appears  in  Book  VIII,  verses  217  and  follow- 
ing. 

From  the  Sibylline  books  it  has  been  quoted  by  St.  Augustine 
{De  civ.  dci,  XVIII,  23)  and  Eusebius  {Or.  con.  ad  coetum  SS, 
XVIII).  The  acrostic  itself  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  especially  by  Bishop  Optatus  of  Mileve  {De 
schismate  donatistormn,  III,  2),  Maximus  of  Turin  {Tractatus  qiiat- 
tiior  contra  paganos),  and  PauHnus  {Epis.  XIII  ad  Pammachnm)  ; 
and  the  idea  of  Christ  as  a  fish  grows  on  Christians  until  Severianus 
of  Gabala  says,  "If  Christ  had  not  been  a  fish  he  could  not  have 
risen  from  the  dead." 

The  origin  of  this  symbol  cannot  be  sought  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment but  must  come  from  another,  an  independent  source.  Indeed 
it  seems  that  the  symbol  was  used  before  the  interpretation  of  the 
acrostic  had  been  invented.  The  fish  was  used  in  the  catacombs 
mostly  but  not  exclusively  by  Christians  and  its  interpretation  as 
IX0Y2  seems  to  be  secondary. 


'  See  Buxdorf,  Synod.  Jud.,  XXIV. 

*See  Munter   (Sinnbilder,  page  49)   who  refers  to  Abrabanel  and  other 
sources. 
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The  interpretation  comes  as  an  afterthought  which  endeared 
to  Christians  this  pre-Christian  symbol  of  immortality. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Sibylline  oracle  spells  the  word  Christos  as 
"Chreistos."  Another  well-ascertained  instance  of  the  spelling 
Chreistos  is  recorded  by  Miinter  in  his  Sinnhilder  on  Plate  I,  No.  2, 
where  a  gem  is  pictured  with  an  anchor  and  two  fishes  and  the 
inscription  "Ir^uovs  Xpeto-ro?."  The  spelling  is  assured  in  the  oracles 
because  the  letters  e  and  i  have  their  special  verses  in  this  peculiar 
acrostic  poem,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  spelling  Christos 
was  not  as  yet  settled  in  the  second  century,  for  Justin  Martyr  used 
still  another  spelling,  Crestos,  which  also  is  well  assured,  for  Justin 
comments  on  its  meaning  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  chrestos 
meaning  "useful,"  an  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  himself  prefers 
this  spelling  at  least  in  the  passage  referred  to.  But  we  may  add 
that  otherwise  the  spelling  Chrestos  is  the  better  version  according 
to  the  best  manuscripts,  and  we  may  therefore  positively  say  that 
the  spelling  Christos  has  been  decided  on  only  since  the  derivation  of 
the  word  "Christ"  from  the  Greek  xp''-^'-^>  "to  anoint,"  has  become 
universally  accepted. 

Obviously  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  Christos  is  still  an 
open  question.  The  word  XP'-^'-^  means  more  "to  besmear"  than  "to 
anoint,"  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  it  really  had  been  intended  as 
a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  "Messiah,"  the  Greek  translator  would 
have  used  a  more  dignified  word.  The  probability  still  remains  that 
the  name  Christos  was  the  title  of  a  saviour,  used  broadly  among 
certain  classes  of  people,  and  became  finally  established  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  saviour  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Messiah. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Christos  might  be  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  name  Krishna,  but  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  change  of  n  to  ^?  And  in  lack  of  any  further  evidence  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

The  Sibylline  oracles  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  Being  a  collection  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  many 
oracles  are  of  an  older  da,te. 

An  English  translation  of  this  acrostic  by  Neale  was  published 
in  The  Open  Court  of  June,  pages  332  and  333. 


The  similarity  between  Christian  and  pagan  symbols  can  scarcely 
be  accidental,  and  we  become  more  and  more  assured  of  an  histor- 
ical connection  by  observing  that  among  the  tombstones  containing 
the  symbols  of  the  dove,  and  especially  of  the  fish,  there  are  many 
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which  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful  while  some  are  unequivocally 
pagan,  and  at  least  one  is  Jewish.  Accordingly  we  have  a  connect- 
ing link  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  and  the  peculiarity  is 
that  in  all  cases  the  fish  serves  as  a  symbol  of  immortality,  and  is 
therefore  especially  used  in  connection  with  funeral  ceremonies.  We 
see  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Babylonians  that  the  priests  at  the 
sick  bed  engaged  in  keeping  away  the  goddess  of  death  are  dressed 
in  fish  skins,  presumably  in  commemoration  of  Oanncs  or  Odakon, 
which  indicates  that  the  dead  have  to  become  fish  like  Cannes  in 
order  to  pass  together  with  the  setting  sun  through  the  ocean  of 
death  and  thus  survive  this  dangerous  state  of  transition. 

A  crossing  of  the  ocean  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  conquest  of 
death,  and  thus  the  ship  has,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  fish,  become 
a  symbol  of  salvation.  We  find  the  emblems  of  the  ship  in  the 
most  ancient  tombs  of  the  Mediterranean  races,  and  the  Teutons  in 
ancient  times  preferred  to  be  buried  in  tree  boats.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  these  boats  were  never  used  in  the  water 
but  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  burial  which  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the  underlying  idea  is  of  a  religious  or  a  symbolic  char- 
acter. 

The  church  is  commonly  represented  as  a  ship,  and  in  Buddhism 
the  same  symbol  has  been  used  since  the  days  of  its  founder.  Since 
Buddhism  spread  and  took  root  among  the  large  masses,  the  Bud- 
dhist church  accented  this  innovation  by  claiming  to  be  a  large 
vessel  or  Mahayana  in  contrast  to  the  Hinayana,  the  small  vessel  or 
little  boat  of  the  older  church.  The  Buddhist  canon  is  full  of  refer- 
ences to  what  is  called  the  ocean  of  life  and  death,  symbolizing  Sam- 
sara,  the  world  of  Mara  the  evil  one,  the  deity  of  death.  Nirvana 
is  the  safe  shore,  or  the  island  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Bud- 
dha passes  over  the  ocean  of  life  and  death  and  walks  on  it  as  one 
would  walk  over  flagstones,  while  his  disciples  who  are  firm  in  the 
faith  will  be  able  to  follow  him  over  the  stream  dry  shod.  The 
same  story  is  told  of  Jesus  and  Peter  in  the  Christian  gospels. 

Again  for  the  same  reason  birds  of  parage,  especially  cranes 
and  wild  geese,  have  become  symbols  of  transmigration  and  of 
immortality.  We  find  them  pictured  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Buddhist 
caves  in  India,  and  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  folklore  of 
Tibet,  China  and  Japan,  but  they  are  less  used  as  religious  emblems 
in  the  West. 

In  this  connection  we  will  incidentally  remark  that  the  main 
symbol  of  Christianity,  the  cross  in  all  its  several  shapes,  as  the 
simple  Greek  cross,  the  Latin  cross,  the  swastika  or  Buddhist  cross. 
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the  crux  ajisata  or  hooked  cross,  i.  e.,  the  key  of  Hfe  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  used' before  Christianity  among  all  pagan  nations,  being 
regarded  as  a  sacred  symbol  to  ward  off  evil,  but  it  has  received  the 
name  of  cross,  and  its  interpretation  as  the  martyr  instrument  on 
which  Christ  died,  only  in  Christian  times.  Before  the  Christian 
era  and  in  its  first  century  this  same  symbol,  the  two  intersecting 
lines,  or  the  "thwart"  as  we  propose  to  call  its  general  form,  was 
called  the  sigiiiiui  salutis  or  "the  sign  of  salvation";  but  since  the 
second  century  this  same  symbol  has  been  so  identified  with  Christ's 
cross  that  the  latter  (though  merely  called  "wood"  in  the  New 
Testament)  is  now  commonly  thought  to  have  had  the  form  of  a 
thwart. 

The  same  process  which  changed  the  thwart  into  a  cross  has 
taken  place  with  the  fish.  •  The  fish,  the  ancient  symbol  of  resurrec- 
tion, continued  to  be  used  as  an  emblem  of  immortality,  and  was 
used  as  a  talisman  to  ward  ofif  evil.  The  pagans  used  it  as  well  as  the 
primitive  Christians,  but  the  later  Christians  gave  it  a  new  inter- 
pretation. They  saw  in  it  a  symbol  of  Christ  the  Saviour.  The 
pagan  interpretation  was  the  more  easily  superseded  as  the  original 
pagan  significance  had  long  been  forgotten  and  its  use  had  become 
a  mere  habit  of  tradition.  The  dove  met  with  the  same  fate.  It  was 
the  symbol  of  Istar,  the  Great  Mother  goddess,  and  became  the 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  regarded  in  primitive  Chris- 
tianity as  the  mother  of  the  Logos.  The  Koran  still  identifies  Mary 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  if  the  word  pneuma,  spirit  or  ghost,  in 
Greek  had  been  a  feminine  noun  as  it  is  in  Hebrew  {ruakhY  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Christian  trinity  would  have  remained  a 
trinity  of  God  Father,  God  Mother  and  God  Son,  such  as  it  was 
in  several  other  religions,  especially  in  Egypt  where  in  many  tem- 
ples the  trinity  consists  of  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus. 

Thus  the  dove  naturally  took  its  place  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Christ  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  canonized  this  emblem  for  all  Christian  churches. 

If  a  new  thought' takes  possession  of  mankind  we  invariably 
find  that  it  assimilates  the  traditional  customs  but  gives  to  them 
a  new  interpretation.  The  old  forms  remain  but  they  are  filled  with 
new  meaning.  So  it  happened  with  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  so 
with  the  dove,  so  with  the  fish. 

The  underlying  meaning  of  them  remained  practically   in  all 
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cases  the  same  in  spite  of  the  unlimited  variety  of  applications. 
This  is  most  apparent  in  the  fish  which,  from  the  beginning  down 
to  Constantinian  Christianity  and  even  further,  represented  man's 
hope  of  immortality.  It  served  as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour  and 
a  talisman  for  the  protection  of  the  soul  oji  its  journey  thnnigh 
the  ocean  of  death. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

VERSES  BY  LI  T'AI  PO. 

TRANSLATED   BY    JAMES    BLACK. 

[Li  T'ai  Po  (705-762)  was  a  wonderfully  romantic  figure  and  a  born  poet. 
The  words  he  wrote  of  another  poet  may  well  be  applied  to  himself: 

"Still  shall  the  poet's  name  a  day-star  shine 
When  clean  eclipsed  his  lord's  imperial  line. 
Inspired,  he  writes,  and,  writing,  shakes  the  hills, 
And,  wrought  the  luminous  line,  with  pride  he  thrills." 

For  an  account,  all  too  brief,  of  his  riotous  youth,  his  glittering  manhood, 
his  embittered  later  life,  the  interested  reader  may  be  referred  to  Professor 
Giles's  History  of  Chinese  Literature. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  prefaces  of  his  "Collected  Works" 
describes  the  occasion  on  which  these  verses  were  written,  and  gives  a  char- 
acteristic glimpse  of  the  T'ang  court  and  some  of  its  personages :  the  Em- 
peror Ming  Huang-ti,  the  favorite  T'ai  Chen  Fei,  the  eunuch  Kao  Li-shih, 
and  the  poet  himself. 

"Having  obtained  four  species  of  peony,  a  red,  a  purple,  a  pink  and  a 
white,  the  Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  planted  in  the  palace  grounds  east 
of  the  Hsing  Ching  pond,  fronting  the  Chen  Hsiang  pavilion,  and  when  the 
time  had  come  that  the  flowers  were  blooming  in  great  profusion,  the  Em- 
peror rode  there  one  night  in  his  night-chariot,  and  T'ai  Chen  Fei  followed 
him  in  a  wheeled  sedan.  He  ordered  also  the  best  of  the  palace  musicians  to 
come  thither,  making  sixteen  instruments  in  all.  Li  Po,  who  was  famous  for 
leading  the  music,  was  about  to  start  the  musicians,  when  the  Emperor  sud- 
denly said :  'With  those  beautiful  flowers  and  T'ai  Chen  Fei,  why  should  we 
use  the  old  songs?'  and  he  ordered  Li  Po  to  take  the  imperial  tablets  and 
write  something  new.  Li  gladly  obeying,  though  still  somewhat  affected  with 
wine,  took  the  pencil  and  wrote  three  verses  to  the  tune  called  'Ching  Ping 
Tiao.'  The  poem  finished,  he  presented  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  ordered  the 
musicians  to  try  it  with  the  music,  and  Li  to  sing  it.  T'ai  Chen  Fei,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  costly  goblet  of  West  Liang  raisin  wine,  received  the  song  with 
smiles,  and,  wishing  to  do  honor  to  it,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  jewelled  flutes 
to  be  used,  that  the  music  might  be  played  in  harmony,  and  he  wished  that 
at  the  end  of  each  verse  the  melody  might  be  prolonged.  This  he  did  to 
please  T'ai  Chen  Fei,  who  having  finished  her  wine,  gathered  up  her  em- 
broidery, and  bent  before  him  repeatedly.  Thenceforth  the  Emperor  looked 
upon  Li  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Hanlin  scholars,  and  he  ordered  Kao  Li- 
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shih  to  undo  his  shoes,  which  the  latter  considered  a  great  humiliation. 
Another  day,  Kao-Li-shih,  hearing  T'ai  Chen  Fei  constantly  humming  the 
song,  said:  'At  first  you  seemed  to  dislike  Li  Po  intensely,  what  has  made 
you  change  your  mind?'  T'ai  Chen  Fei  was  startled  by  the  question,  and 
replied  (as  she  really  disliked  Li  Po)  :  'How  is  it  that  those  Hanlin  scholars 
insult  people  so?'  Li-shih  replied:  'In  comparing  you  with  Fei  Yen,  surely 
he  has  insulted  you  greatly.'  T'ai  Chen  Fei  thought  that  truly  this  was  the  case. 
It  seemed  that  the  Emperor  had  many  times  desired  to  confer  upon  Li  Po 
an  official  title,  but  had  always  been  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  palace 
women.  (And  so  intrigues  were  renewed  against  Li  whicli  bade  fair  to  cost 
him  his  life.)  But  Li,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  had  once  visited  Ping 
Chow,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  local  ruler  of  Fen  Yang,  at 
that  time  serving  with  the  troops,  and  him  he  had  rescued  from  a  certain  pun- 
ishment, and  greatly  encouraged,  so  much  so  that  he  himself  came  near  being 
involved  in  the  same  trouble.  This  man  had  now  accomplished  some  meri- 
torious work  for  which  the  Emperor  was  to  reward  him  with  certain  dig- 
nities, but  he  came  forward  and  asked  that  his  reward  should  be  the  ransom 
of  Li  Po.  To  this  the  Emperor  acceded,  being  thus  enabled  to  save  the  poet. 
Such  was  Li  Po's  knowledge  of  men,  and  such  was  the  ruler  of  Fen  Yang's 
manner  of  requiting  a  kindness  shown  him."] 

Cloud-like  her  garments,  and  her  face  a  flower. 
Spring  zephyrs  waft  their  fragrance  through  her  bower. 
Surely  I  saw  her  on  Chun-yu's  magic  mount. 
Or  'neath  the  glistening  moon  on  Yao-tai  tower. 

A  garland  she,  dew-drenched,  rich,  fragrant,  fair. 
Sadly  the  Wu-shan  maids  with  her  compare. 
In  what  Han  palace  could  you  find  her  like? 
'T  was  art  that  rounded  Fei  Yen's  beauty  rare. 

Imperial  flower  and  kingdom-conquering  queen, 
Both  by  the  Emperor's  smiling  eyes  are  seen. 
Ill-will,  that  wind-like  blows,  be  far  from  here. 
See ;  on  the  Chen  Hsiang  latticed  fence  they  lean. 

Note. — "Chun  Yu  mount,"  the  hill  of  jade;  "Yao  tai  tower,"  the  jewelled 
tower;  "Wu  shan,"  the  fairies'  hill  (all  fabled,  not  real,  places  inhabited  by 
beautiful  women)  ;  "Han,"  the  Han  Dynasty,  one  of  the  emperors  of  which 
had  a  favorite  named  Fei  Yen;  "Chen  Hsiang  pavilion,"  a  pavilion  in  the 
palace  grounds  at  Chang-an,  the  T'ang  capital. 


"EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DIVINE." 

BY   DR.    JAMES   G.   TOWNSEND. 

In  addition  to  those  incisive  comments  made  by  Dr.  Carus  on  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bartlett's  most  suggestive  study  of  a  great  theme,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add 
a  few  words  of  commendation  and  criticism?  (See  Mr.  Bartlett's  article  in 
the  June  issue,  and  the  editorial  discussion  entitled  "The  God-Problem.") 

In  the  assertion  that  the  mind  must  work  in  the  circle  of  the  "infinite  and 
the  eternal"  Mr.  Bartlett  has  made  a  brave  plea  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  in- 
tellect to  find  a  solution  of  the  problems  which  confront  it.     "The  universe 
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must  submit  itself  to  the  critical  review  of  the  human  intellect."  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  sympathy  with  that  conventionalism  which  maintains  that  all  the 
great  religious  generalizations  have  been  made,  all  the  fundamental  things 
said.  Indeed  the  knowledge  we  coordinate,  the  questions  we  ask,  the  ideas 
we  conceive,  the  problems  we  assail  are  greater,  nobler  than  any  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  theory  is  that  the  integrated  soul  of  all,  which  Fechner 
calls  "God,"  makes  constant  effort  "to  realize  an  ideal  personality."  And  he 
says :  "This  ideal  personality,  which  is  the  goal  of  evolution  must  also  be 
looked  upon  as  the  potential  cause  of  evolution."  This  looks  very  much  like 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  And  how  does  Mr.  Bartlett  know  that  the  universe 
has  sprung  from  a  fundamental  "force-entity"  ?  And  how  can  an  unconscious, 
unintelligent  "force-entity"  have  the  passion  for  the  "unfolding  of  an  ideal 
personality"?  And  the  question  might  be  asked:  Was  there  a  time  in  the 
past  eternity  when  this  "force-entity"  began  to  be? 

Mr.  Bartlett  contends  that  this  "force-entity"  is  possessed  of  "latent  feel- 
ing, will  and  thought,"  and  proves  it  by  the  "beneficence  of  nature,"  the  prev- 
alence of  august  moral  laws,  and  the  affirmation  "that  the  creative  essence 
hears  our  petitions  because  our  aspirations  invariably  set  in  motion  forces 
that  gradually  work  out  in  our  character  the  results  for  which  we  long"  (a 
sentence  that  ought  to  be  written  everywhere  in  gold). 

Now  these  contentions  may  be  true,  but  if  they  are  not  the  baldest  anthro- 
pomorphism I  do  not  know  where  to  find  it. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  our  chief  men  of  science  no  longer  believe  evolution 
to  be  the  senseless  raging  of  blind  mechanical  forces ;  they  admit  there  is  in 
nature  something  more  or  less  psychical,  a  consciousness,  an  "impulse  of 
progress,"  a'  ceaseless  striving,  a  passion  to  produce  a  more  perfect  form,  a 
"higher  personality,"  some  ever  nobler  goal.  And  with  this  view,  that  there  is 
in  the  universe  a  divine  element  groping  after  law,  order,  beauty,  truth,  Mr. 
Bartlett  is  in  accord ;  and  he  is  so  far  a  pluralist  that  he  admits  the  divine 
is  susceptible  of  growth,  and  that  the  universe  may  rise  to  self-comprehension 
in  the  human  personality.  As  Professor  Jacks  intimates,  our  reasoning,  our 
philosophy,  may  be  one  of  the  methods  in  which  the  absolute  "becomes  con- 
scious of  itself." 

Mr.  Bartlett  further  affirms  that  "if  nature  is  evolving  God,  God  must 
be  already  involved  in  nature."  This  assertion  is  very  much  like  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Catholic  priests  who  thought  they  had  demolished  evolution 
by  the  phrase,  minus  nequit  gignerc  plus.  But  men  of  science  said  there  are 
increments  not  in  the  original  substance,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  seems  to  imply 
this  in  his  peroration.  And  why  may  not  God  meet  new  conditions,  and  find 
new  problems   awaiting  him   for  solution? 

Mr.  Bartlett  seems  to  think  that  evil  "is  not  a  reality  but  only  an  imperfect 
stage  in  development" ;  and  Dr.  Carus  thoughtfully  says :  "Life  is  everywhere 
struggle  and  struggle  is  impossible  without  exertion,  without  conflict,  without 
competition,  without  wounds,  without  occasional  defeats." 

But  neither  of  them,  in  my  judgment  (I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  God  an  Enquiry  and  a  Solution)  touch  the  heart  of  the  awful  problem. 
For  evil  is  more  than  "imperfection"  or  "struggle."  It  is  a  black,  pitiless, 
absolute,  irremediable,  degrading  reality.  I  mean  even  something  worse  than 
the  Martinique  volcanoes  or  the  cruelties  of  nature.  Think  of  the  millions  of 
innocent  children  whose  childhood,  which  ought  to  be  pure  and  happy,  is 
blighted !     Think  of  the  millions  of  peasants  who  because  of  foul  conditions 
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and  ignorance  have  lived  for  thousands  of  j'ears  in  huts  and  hovels  ankle 
deep  in  unnamahle  filth !  Think  of  the  millions  who  to-day  live  in  the  slums 
of  the  great  cities ! 

Across  the  white  page  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  "beneficence  of  nature"  are  these 
black  lines  of  cruelty,  ignorance,  injustice,  pollution  and  crime!  And  accord- 
ing to  "monism"  the  absolute  cannot  be  surprised,  cannot  be  ignorant,  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Then  God  is  involved,  implicated  in  his  creation.  According 
to  "monism"  tlic  universe,  or  God,  is  one  great  conclusive  entity  outside  of 
which  is  nothing.  So  evil  must  be  an  essential  part  of  God.  What  then  be- 
comes of  the  divine  goodness? 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

These  comments  on  Mr.  Bartlett's  article  have  been  received  just  as  the 
Editor  is  leaving  for  Europe  to  attend  the  Universal  Races  Congress  at  Lon- 
don, July  25-29.  Although  we  have  not  time  to  read  them  carefully  we  notice 
the  last  paragraph,  and  thinking  that  by  the  general  term  "monism"  Dr. 
Townsend  means  to  refer  to  our  own  views,  we  wish  to  urge  that  according 
to  our  conception  of  monism  God  is  not  an  entity.  We  object  to  Dr. 
Townsend's  identification  of  God  and  the  universe.  We  repeat  what  we  have 
said  before,  that  God  is  that  something,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  world,  in 
the  universe,  in  existence,  which  directs,  helps,  governs,  rules  it,  and  by  the 
existence  of  which  it  becomes  an  orderly  whole.  God  is  that  feature  of 
existence  which  makes  law  possible,  which  produces  reason,  and  through  the 
prevalence  of  which  rational  beings  develop;  which  makes  man  a  human 
being,  gives  to  him  all  his  ideals,  his  rationality,  his  aspirations  and  the 
potentiality  of  rising  higher  and  higher.  This  God-conception  may  frequently 
be  called  monotheism,  and  it  is  quite  different  from  the  old  pantheism  which 
identifies  the  universe  with  God.  God  is  not  the  sum  total  of  things ;  God 
is  the  law,  the  order,  the  governing  principle  which  makes  it  possible  that  from 
physical  forces  the  higher  powers  of  rational  and  moral  life  can  develop. 


THE  RT.   REV.   HIKKADUVE   SUMANGALA.     OBITUARY. 

The  Anagarika  Dharmapala  informs  us  of  the  demise  of  the  venerable 
Hikkaduve  Sumangala,  the  Buddhist  high  priest  of  Ceylon,  in  these  words : 

"Universally  respected  by  the  millions  of  Buddhists  in  Asia  for  his  im- 
maculate character  and  almost  superhuman  learning,  the  great  and  illustrious 
Buddhist  Chief  Priest,  His  Holiness  Hikkaduve  Sumangala,  leaving  thousands 
of  scholarly  pupils  and  the  whole  Buddhist  world  to  mourn  him,  departed 
this  world  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  on  the  morning  of  April  30  at  the  Oriental 
University  at  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

"Till  the  day  of  his  passing  away  the  late  high  priest  was  in  good  health, 
and  never  for  a  moment  lost  the  spirit  of  cheefulness  which  was  an  innate 
characteristic  in  him.  European  and  American  Orientalists  held  him  in  the 
highest  personal  esteem.  Throughout  the  world  of  Oriental  scholars  there 
was  none  to  excel  this  great  gifted,  self-sacrificing  scholar.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  he  was  engaged  in  disseminating  knowledge  throughout  the  Buddhist 
world.  In  1873  the  principal  Buddhists  of  Colombo  invited  him  to  take  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  Oriental  College  founded  by  them,  and  since  then  he 
has  been  its  devoted  head. 
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"The  Vidyodaya  College  so  named  by  him  became  through  him  the  fore- 
most seat  of  Oriental  learning  in  the  world.  Students  from  all  parts  of  the 
Buddhist  world  came  there  to  learn  Pali,  Sanskrit,  Elu,  mathematics,  Indian 
astronomy,  etc.,  and  the  high  priest  was  kind  to  all  his  students. 

"The  late  illustrious  high  priest  was  also  the  President  of  the  Maha 
Bodhi  Society. 

"Buddhist  kings  sent  valuable  gifts  to  the  high  priest,  and  when  the  late 
king  of  Siam  visited  Ceylon  his  majest)'^  paid  reverential  homage  to  the  illus- 
trious scholar.  The  yellow  robe  has  been  the  sign  of  spiritual  supremacy 
from  the  time  of  the  Lord  Buddha  and  crowned  heads  have  bowed  down  to 
the  symbol  of  wisdom  and  holiness  since  the  days  of  ancient  India.  Accord- 
ing to  Buddhism  the  wearer  of  the  yellow  robe  is  above  men  and  gods,  and  the 
Bhikkhu  (monk)  is  a  member  of  the  Most  Holy  Church  founded  by  the 
Lord  Buddha  2500  years  ago. 

"In  the  late  illustrious  and  saintly  monk  were  found  all  the  virtues  re- 
quired of  a  high  character.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  South  Ceylon, 
became  a  novice  when  he  was  seven  years  old  under  the  late  illustrious  monk 
Walane,  and  from  his  boyhood  showed  signs  of  phenomenal  learning.  He 
inherited  the  virtues  of  the  succession  of  great  monks  of  the  Buddhist  church 
founded  in  Ceylon  by  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Asoka,  2200  years  ago.  If  ever 
a  person  lived  a  virtuous,  holy,  self-sacrificing  life  it  was  this  most  noble 
personage,  and  his  loss  to  the  world  is  irreparable.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  phenomenal  activity  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  when  he  was  21 
years  old.  His  daily  ecclesiastical  duties  began  at  4  A.  M.,  and  he  was  active 
till  midnight.  He  mastered  the  whole  Buddhist  law  and  scriptures,  the 
Dhamma  and  the  Vinaya,  and  the  title  conferred  on  him  by  the  Buddhist 
Church  was  that  of  "Supreme  Master  of  the  Holy  Three  Pitakas."  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  and  of  several 
Continental  learned  societies.  He  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  from  the  late 
King  Edward  VII,  when  the  latter  visited  Ceylon  in  1875  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  the  Lord  Abbot  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Adam's  peak.  Ever  affable, 
full  of  solicitude,  willing  to  help  every  one  that  came  to  him,  by  spiritual 
advice  or  instruction,  he  was  loved  by  all,  revered  by  king  and  peasant,  ad- 
mired for  his  marvelous  learning,  and  we  feel  that  with  him  the  sun  of 
Ceylon  has  set.  Death  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  king  or  peasant,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  the  wise  or  the  foolish,  but  the  good  that  we  do  remains 
and  we  find  the  good  only  in  an  individualized  personality. 

"The  memory  of  the  late  high  priest  shall  never  die  for  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  high  virtues  found  in  human  ideals." 

An  account  of  some  of  the  academic  honors  conferred  upon  this  Oriental 
scholar  and  of  the  rigors  of  the  monastic  life  he  led  was  given  in  our  issue 
of  May,  1910. 


THE  BUDDHA  ANNIVERSARY. 
The  250Dth  anniversary  of  the  Buddha's  attainment  of  enlightenment  be- 
comes the  natural  occasion  for  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  and  teachings 
of  that  great  teacher.  Vaman  Baji  Kulkarni,  secretary  of  the  Buddhanugami 
Society,  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  arouse  the  Buddhists  around  Bom- 
bay to  an  appreciation  of  their  opportunities.  He  is  not  trying  to  inaugurate 
any  independent  movement  but  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  corresponding 
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efforts  of  the  Anagarika  Dharmapala  in  Calcutta,  nor  does  he  wish  to  confine 
the  interest  to  Buddhists  alone.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  April  to 
arrange  for  commemorating  Buddha's  memory  by  a  fitting  tribute,  he  invited 
"all  persons,  all  lovers  of  truth,  rich  or  poor,  whether  Hindus,  Mohammedans, 
Christians,  Parsees  or  Jews,  to  attend  and  think  over  to  do  something  sub- 
stantial in  memory  of  one  to  whom  not  only  India  but  the  whole  world 
ought  to  be  grateful."  In  his  appeal  the  secretary  pertinently  remarks,  "It  is 
really  a  matter  of  great  shame  and  humiliation  that  India  with  her  sublime 
genius  for  hero  worship  has  altogether  forgotten  her  ideal  hero." 

The  "memorandum  of  association"  under  which  the  Buddhanugami  So- 
ciety is  to  be  registered  enumerates  nine  objects  of  the  society.  Besides 
general  items  with  regard  to  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  and  cele- 
brating his  anniversary  we  find  two  of  the  objects  named  are  "to  promote 
universal  brotherhood  by  abolishing  caste,  creed  and  race  animosities;  and 
to  promote  social  intercourse  among  different  classes  and  creeds  by  destroying 
caste  and  race  prejudices,"  thus  inculcating  the  principles  of  universal  brother- 
hood from  a  Buddhist  point  of  view. 


SARDINIA'S  CONNECTION  WITH  BABYLON. 

BY  ALAN  S.   HAWKESWORTH. 

Dr.  Luigi  A.  Milani,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Etruscan  Antiquities  at  the 
University  of  Florence,  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  of  31  pages  on 
"The  Sacred  Things  and  Sacred  Symbols  of  the  Sardinians"  in  the  Hilprecht 
Anniversary  Volume.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  44  pictures  of  prehistoric 
Sardinian  antiquities ;  many  of  them  now  in  the  Museum  at  Cagliari. 

This  is  the  sole  essay  in  the  volume  not  directly  bearing  upon  some  Baby- 
lonian subject.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Milani  shows,  there  was  without  doubt  some 
connection  between  prehistoric  Sardinia,  with  its  queer  Nouraghes — round- 
towers — and  weird  weapons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  culture  of  primeval 
Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia  on  the  other— a  connection  the 
closeness  of  which  will  possibly  be  the  discovery  of  some  future  archeologist. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect,  every  student  of  Egyptology  will  recall  the  "Shar- 
dana"  of  the  Tell  el  Amarna  tablets ;  the  "Shardana"  bodyguard  of  Rameses 
II,  with  their  queer  horned  helmets,  and  especially  the  two  solitary  naval 
victories  of  Egyptian  history,  under  Menephtah  (1208  B.  C.)  and  Rameses 
HI  (1180  B.  C),  on  which  occasions  the  invading  galleys  of  the  "hosts  of  the 
sea" — Cretans,  Dardanians,  Sardinians,  etc.,  were  beaten  off  and  annihilated. 
The  Philistines  indeed  of  early  Israelitish  history,  with  their  variants,  the 
Cerethites  and  Pelethites  of  David's  bodyguard,  were  the  debris  and  remnants 
of  said  invaders.  

BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 
ZuR  Lehre  vom  Gemut:  Eine  psychologische  Untersuchung.  Von  Dr.  Jo- 
hannes Rehmke.  Leipsic:  Diirr,  1911.  Pp.  115.  Price  3  marks. 
Professor  Rehmke  of  Greifswald,  author  of  a  textbook  on  general  psy- 
chology, has  no  patience  with  the  modern  psychology  which  he  cites  con- 
stantly as  the  "psychology  without  a  soul,"  basing  his  own  theory  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  soul  as  a  unit.  He  claims  that  the  words  "sensation,"  "feel- 
ing" and  "idea"  have  no  meaning  without  the  assumption  of  an  individual 
as  a  subject,  that  they  are  not  specific  notions  but  represent  relational  ideas. 
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"This  individual  (Einschuesen)  however,"  continues  Professor  Rehmke 
in  his  outspoken  dualism,  "that  perceives,  feels  and  thinks  is  not  that  familiar 
thing  which  we  call  'man'.... For  man  is  not  an  individual  at  all,  not  even 
an  individual  composed  of  simple  individuals  as  an  object  is  made  of  atoms, 
but  he  is  the  constant  unity  of  action  of  the  individual's  'body'  and  'soul.' 
However  if  man  cannot  be  conceived  as  an  individual,  we  cannot  speak  of 
him  as  perceiving,  feeling  and  thinking,  for  only  individuals  can  perceive, 
feel  and  think.  Nevertheless  man,  this  constant  unity  of  action,  unquestion- 
ably possesses  such  an  individual,  the  soul ;  and  that  which  in  its  relation 
to  the  individual  'soul'  we  call  the  soul's  senation,  feeling  or  idea  is  con- 
ceived of  in  these  words  as  the  distinguishing  singularity  {Bestimmtheits- 
besonderheit)   of  the  individual  'soul.' " 


Mother  and  Child.  Being  Letters  from  an  Old  Nurse  to  a  Young  Mother. 
By  L.  M.  Marriott.  London :  Walter  Scott,  1910.  Pp.  126,  Price  is. 
This  little  book  appears  as  one  of  "The  Red  Useful  Series"  which  contains 
besides  popular  works  on  hygiene  books  of  such  varied  themes  as  New  Ideas 
on  Bridge  and  On  Choosing  a  Piano.  The  book  before  us  deals  not  only  with 
the  proper  care  and  management  of  children  but  includes  also  general  sug- 
gestions from  furnishing  of  the  nursery  to  the  treatment  of  servants.  It  will 
be  found  of  great  practical  value  to  young  and  inexperienced  matrons,    p 


Arthur  Baker,  700-714  East  40th  Street,  Chicago,  an  enthusiastic  Esperan- 
tist,  has  written  a  brief  Esperanto  grammar,  and  being  convinced  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  language  is  anxious  to  make  a  propaganda  for  its  general 
introduction,  promising  to  send  out  free  copies  to  any  person  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  language.  He  solicits 
criticism  and  so  he  encloses  a  stamp  for  reply.  He  is  pleased  that  Esperanto 
has  been  well  received  by  more  than  50  nations,  but  noticing  that  it  has  been 
criticized  sometimes  harshly,  sometimes  by  irresponsible  judges,  he  desires 
to  reach  thinking  persons  who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  new 
language  and  so  to  be  enabled  to  form  their  own  opinion. 


Two  Chicago  professors  of  psychology,  James  R.  Angell  and  Carl.  L. 
Rahn,  introduce  to  the  English  speaking  public  Oskar  Pfungst's  explanation 
of  Herr  Von  Ostand's  remarkable  horse  which  has  become  known  to  the 
whole  world  under  its  name  Clever  Hans.  The  English  translation  has  been 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York,  191 1,  and  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  animal  psychology.  The  frontis- 
piece shows  the  owner  of  the  horse  by  the  side  of  Hans,  placed  before  two 
black  boards  covered  with  figures  and  problems  which  the  latter  is  ready  to 
solve.  

There  is  now  before  the  house  a  bill  to  "establish  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  criminal,  pauper  and  defective 
classes."  There  is  no  question  that  such  an  institution  is  much  needed,  and 
buildings  for  a  similar  purpose  have  been  made  abroad  under  the  supervision 
of  several  governments.  Laboratories  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  connected 
with  all  large  cities,  prisons,  penetentiaries  and  their  results  made  available 
for  our  criminal  courts. 


THE   CHRIST  MYTH 

BY 

ARTHUR  DREW^S,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Karlsruhe. 

300  pages.    Cloth,  price  $2.25  net,  post  paid 


THIS  book  is  an  able  attempt  to  show  that  the  origin  of  Christianity 
can  be  accounted  for  without  the  assumption  of  an  historical  Jesus. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  myths  current  in  the  early  Christian  period  with 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Jesus  was  not  an  historical  figure  but  the  suffering  God  of  a  Jewish 
sect,  to  whom  the  metaphysical  speculation  of  St.  Paul  gave  universal 
significance. 

As  a  scientific  and  well-documented  study  in  comparative  religion 
the  work  is  likely  to  be  of  much  interest,  even  to  those  who  are  not  able 
to  accept  the  author's  more  extensive  views. 


"  'Die  Christusmythe,'  by  Arthur  Drews,  has  stirred  the  heart  of  Protestant 
Germany  and  roused  it  into  keen  opposition.  It  is  an  essay  in  Christian  mythol- 
ogy on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson's  'Pagan  Christs' 
and  'Christianity  and  Mythology.'  Only  faint  echoes  of  the  controversy  which 
Drews  has  called  forth  have  reached  our  shores,  but  with  the  appearance  of  an 
English  version  his  book  is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  storm  center  of  Christian 
thought  here  as  elsewhere.  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  'Drews' 
controversy  in  Germany  we  may  mention  that  large  popular  meetings  have  been 
held  in  various  places  at  which  the  question  'Hat  Jesus  gelebt?'  has  been  discussed 
by  scholars  of  the  first  rank." — The  Inquirer. 
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Books  by  Professor  Ernst  Mach 

"Science  is  the  economy  of  thought."    (Science  of  Mechanics,  p.  481.) 

The  Science  of  Mechanics 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Account  of  its  Development.  Translated  by 
T.  J.  McCormack.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net.     (9s.  6d.  net.) 

"A  useful  supplement  to  the  ordinary  text-book." — The  Physical  Review. 
"A  valuable  addition  to  any  library  of  science  or  philosophy." — Science. 
"A  masterly  book.  ..  .Both  interesting  and  profitable." — Engineering  Neivs. 
"Admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence."— Canadian  Mining  and  Mechanical  Rcinezv. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures 

Translated  by   T.  J.   McCormack.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net.      (7s.   6d. 

net.)     Paper,  60  cents. 

CONTENTS  : 

Forms  of  Liquids.  Mental  Adaptation. 

Fibres  of  Corti.  Comparison  in  Physics. 

Causes  of  Harmony.  Accident  in  Invention  and  Discovery. 

Why  Has  Man  Two  Eyes?  ,        Sensations  of  Orientation. 

On  Symmetry.  Photography  of  Projectiles. 

Concepts  of  Electrostatics.  On  the  Classics  and  the  Sciences. 

Conservation  of  Energy.  On  the  History  of  Acoustics. 

Economical  Nature  of  Physics.  On  the  Theory  of  Spatial  Vision. 

Contributions  to  the  Analysis  of  the  Sensations 

Translated  by  C.  M.  Williams.    $1.25  net.     (6s.  6d.) 
"A  wonderfully  original  little  book." — William  James. 

Space  and  Geometry  in  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psycho- 
logical, and  Physical  Inquiry 

Translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  net.     (5s.  net.) 

"Any  reader  who  possesses  a  slight  knowledge  of  mathematics  may  derive  from 
these  essays  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  abstruse  yet  important  researches  of  nieta- 
geometry." 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  History  and  the  Root  of  the  Principles  of  Conservation 

of  Energy 

Translated  by  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain.     Cloth,  $1.25  net.     (6s.) 


An  editorial  in  "The  Monist"  (January,  1911,  page  19),  entitled  "Professor  Mach 
and  His  Work,"  contains  a  biographical  sketch  based  on  information  furnished  by  Mach 
directly,  and  this  is  the  only  account  of  his  life  that  has  hitherto  been  published. 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Space  and  Geometry.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and  development  of  our  con- 
cepts of  space,  from  three  points  of  view ;  viz.,  psychology,  physics,  and  history. 
Pp.  143.  Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schubert 

These  essays  are  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and  text- 
book writers  of  Germany.  They  are  of  a  simple  and  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  the  general  public.     Pp.  149.    Cloth,  75c  net. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes  By  W.  S.  Andrews 

]\lagic  Squares  are  of  themselves  only  mathematical  curios,  but  they  involve 
principles  whose  unfolding  should  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  wonderful  laws  of  symphony  and  order  which  govern  the  science 
of  numbers.    Pp.  200,  numerous  diagrams,    $1.50  net;  7s.  6d.  net. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus 

The  history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  is  but  a  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  are  here  traced 
to  their  origin.  Pp.  141.     Price,  75c 

Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate:   Its  Nature,  Validity,   and  Place  in  Geo- 
metrical Systems  By  John  WilHam  Withers,  Ph.  D. 

We  owe  to  Euclid  that  orderly  method  of  proof  which  proceeds  by  state- 
ment, construction,  proof,  conclusion,  even  to  the  final  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  modern 
text.  The  foundation  for  his  sj^stem  was  certain  definitions,  postulates  and 
common  notions.  The  subject  of  this  book  is,  "Was  the  Parallel  Postulate 
One  of  Them?"   Pp.  vii,  192.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics  By  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange 

This    is   a   reading   book    in   mathematics,   interwoven   with   historical   and 
philosophical  remarks.    It  instructs  and  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity. 
Pp.  172.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry  By  David  Hilbert,  Ph.D. 

This  book  is  a  new  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler  and  complete 
set  of  independent  axioms. 

Pp.  vii.  143.     Cloth,  $1,00  net;    4s.  6d,  net. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  By  T.  Sundara  Row 

An  attractive  mathematical  recreation  for  young  and  old,  given  in  a  way 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  appreciation  of  science  and  art.  The  book  was 
suggested  by  Kindergarten  Gift  No.  VIll. 

Pp.  xiv,  148.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Karl  Fink 

This  book  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  show  the  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  history  of  a  science  possesses  value  for  every 
one  who  would  understand  its  development. 

Pp.  xii,  343.     Cloth,  $1.50  net;    5s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  on  Numbers  By  Richard  Dedekind 

These  two  essays  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers,  are  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  really  scientific  foundation  for  arithmetic.  Translated  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Beman.  Pp.  115.     Cloth,  75c  net;    3s.  6d,  net. 


Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

The  simpler  fundamental  principles  of  the  calculus  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  historical  illustrations  which  prepare  the  student  for 
the  technical  reasoning  and  mechanical  i)roccsses  of  the  science. 
Pp.  viii,  144.     Cloth,  $1.00;  4s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics  By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

This  book  treats  fully  of  the  various  points  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
which  involve  difficulties  to  beginners ;  and  second,  it  outlines  a  course  of  study 
for  specialists. 

Pp.  vii,  288.     Cloth,  $1.25  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  from  Mechanics      A  Treatise  by  Archimedes 

Recently  discovered  and  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L.  lleiberg, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Pp.  30.     Paper,  50c. 

A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary  Mathematics  By  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 

A  collection  of  notes,  recreations,  and  essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  and  ex])laining  many  mystifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice, 
magic  squares  and  other  mathematical  diversions. 

Pp.  248.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    5s.  net. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Mathematicians 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics  and  the 
history  of  education,  Prof.  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  mo*^t  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  Accom- 
panying each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  with  occasional  notes  of  interest 
concerning  the  artist  represented.  The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing 
(11X14^.  it  being  the  hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  classrooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

Portfolio  No.  1.  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.  D. :  Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes, 
Fermat,  Newton,  Leibnitz. 

Portfolio  No.  2.  The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus: Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal,  L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Euler,  Gauss,  Monge,  and  Niccolo  Tartaglia. 

Portfolio  No.  3.     Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former  portfolios,  especially 
adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  comprising  portraits  of 
THALES — with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hj-potenuse ; 
EUCLID — whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text-books; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment  of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder  and  sphere  influences 

our  work  to-day; 
DESC.\RTES — to   whom   we   are   indebted   for  the   graphic   algebra    in   our   high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus ; 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram"  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Prices 

Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11V14,  $5;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11-14,  $3;  both  for  $5. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11V14,  $3.50;  single  portrait,  50c. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits),  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $2;  single  portraits,  35c. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  POR- 
TRAIT  SERIES. 

Tne  portraits  are  printed  on  large  paper  (11x14),  with  tint 
and  plate-mark,  and  many  of  them  are  reproduced  from  rare 
paintings,  engravings,  or  original  photographs.  They  are  suit- 
able for  framing  and  hanging  in  public  and  private  libraries, 
laboratories,  seminaries,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  education  and  general  cul- 
ture. 

PYTHAGORAS 

SOCRATES 

PLATO 

ARISTOTLE 

EPICTETUS 

THOMAS  AQUINAS 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

AVERRHOES 
DUNS  SCOTUS 
GIORDANO  BRUNO 
BACON 
HOBBES 
DESCARTES 
MALEBRANCHE 
HERBERT  SPENCER 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

SCHELLING 

SPINOZA 

LOCKE 

BERKELEY 

HUME 

MONTESQUIEU 

VOLTAIRE 

D'ALEMBERT 

CONDILLAC 

DIDEROT 

ROUSSEAU 

LEIBNIZ 

WOLFF 

KANT 

FICHTE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


HEGEL 

SCHLEIERMACHER 

SCHOPENHAUER 

HERBART 

FEUERBACH 

LOTZE 

REID 

DUGALD   STEWART 

SIR  W.  HAMILTON 

COUSIN 

COMTE 

ROSMINI 

J.  STUART  MILL 


CABANIS 

MAINE  DE  BIRAN 

BENEKE 

E.  H.  WEBER 

FECHNER 

HELMHOLTZ 

WUNDT 

HERING 

G.  T.  LADD 


ROMANES 

PAUL  JANET 

RIBOT 

TAINE 

FOUILLEE 

BINET 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 


AUBERT 

MACH 

STUMPF 

EXNER 

STEINTHAL 

BAIN 

SULLY 

WARD 

C.  L.  MORGAN 

The  Psychological  Series    C25  portraits)   on  Imperial  Japanese 

paper,  $5.00  (24s.). 
The  Psychological  Series   (25  portraits)   on  plate  paper,  $3.75 

(18s.). 
The  Philosophical  Series    (43  portraits)   on  plate  paper,  $6.25 

(30s.). 
The  Entire  Series  (68  portraits),  on  plate  paper,  $7.50  (35s.). 

The  higher  prices  in  parentheses  refer  to  foreign  countries. 

Carriage  prepaid.     Single  portraits,  25  cents. 

For  subscribers  who  may  prefer  not  to  frame  the  portraits,  a 

neat  portfolio  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  additional. 
"I  have  received  the  first  installment  of  portraits  of  philosophers,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  them," 

— Prof.  David  G.  Ritchie,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 
•'I  congratulate  you  on  the  magnificent  character  of  the  portraits,  and  I  feel 
proud  to  liave  such  adornments  for  my  lecture  room." 
— J.  J.  McNulty,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
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WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 

THE  YASNA  OF  THE  AVESTA 

in  continuous  treatment  upon  the  plan  initiated  in  tlie  FIVE  ZARATHUSHTRIAN 
GATHAS,  by  L.  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  (Avcsta)  Pliilology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  A  STUDY  OF  YASNA  I.,  with  the  Avcr.ta,  Palilavi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian 
Texts.  The  Pahlavi  is  given  in  the  original  character  and  in  transliteration,  the  Pahlavi 
and  Sanskrit  being  translated  into  English  here,  the  Avcsta  in  S.B.E.,  XXXI,  1887; 
the  Persian  is  itself  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  Pahlavi.  The  Avesta  Text  is  re- 
constructional  with  copious  notes.  The  Pahlavi  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  with  all  the  MSS.  collated,  Bd.  LVII.,  Heft  IV.,  1903;  the 
English  translation  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  Oc- 
tober, 1904;  Neryosangh's  Sanskrit  is  re-edited  from  Spiegel  with  the  additional  colla- 
tion of  five  MSS.,  and  for  the  first  time  translated.  The  Persian  is  from  the  Munich 
MSS.  already  partly  edited  in  the  Gathas.  An  Appendix  contains  the  accented  Sanskrit 
Equivalents  of  the  Avesta  Text  by  the  Author,  issued  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  him 
with  Yasna  XXVIII  in  Roth's  Fcstgruss,  1894,  and  with  Yasna  XLIV  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Eleventh  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Paris,  1897.  Four  photographic  plates  of 
MSS.,  with  other  illustrative  matter  are  added,  pp.  163,  to  be  had  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
in  Leipsic,  12s.  6d.,  and  of  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Yasna  I.  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  it  deals  with  the  chief  important  questions  of  all  the  non-gathic  Yasna. 
Also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gathic  Language  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  being  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Gathas,  pp.  623-821,  Leipsic,  1903,  price  12s.  6d.,  with  120  additional  pages  soon  ready, 
pp.  622+320,  994+xlvii,  1909.  £1.  For  sale  by  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  $6,00. 

A  few  copies  of  ZARATHUSHTRA.  PHTLO,  THE  ACH.EMENIDS  AND  IS- 
RAEL, pp.  460+XXX,  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1906.  price  $4.00  net),  are  still 
to  be  had  of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  and  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Ox- 
ford at  I2S.  6d.  "He  treats  his  subject  thoroughly  and  exhaustively.  ..  .deep  and  patient 
studies."  J.  J.  Modi,  Head  Priest  of  the  Parsi  Colaba,  Bombay,  in  the  Parsi  of  Bombay,  1900. 
— "A  wealth  of  learning  and  thought."    Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. 

AVESTA  ESCHATOLOGY  COMPARED  WITH  DANIEL  AND  REVELA- 
TIONS, by  L.  H.  Mills,  (published  by  the  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1908,  50  cents  net). 
SAGGI  DI  LETTURE.  TENUTE  ALL'  UNIVERSITA  DI  OXFORD,  SULLA 
RELIGIONE  DELL'  AVESTA,  dal  Prof.  Lorenzo  Mills.  Being  sections  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  translated  into  Italian  by  an  accomplished  Italian 
man  of  letters  upon  his  own  initiative.  Torino,  1909.  To  be  had  of  G.  Sacerdote,  Turin, 
Ital3^  Pp.  75.     Price,  2S. 

The  31st  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,the  YASNA,  VISPARAD,  AFRINA- 
GAN  AND  GAH,  pp.  400+xlvii,  1887  (same  Author)  is  still  to  be  had  at  12s.  6d. ;  as  is 
the  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  YASNA.  collotyped  in  an  unsurpassed  man- 
ner in  the  actual  size  and  color  of  the  original,  770  photographs  with  Introductory  Note 
by  L.  H.  Mills,  Ten  guinejis.  This  is  the  main  document  of  the  above-mentioned.works, 
— for  the  presence  of  the  original  of  it  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Mills  is  responsible,  18S9. 

"Professor  Mills's  name  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  explored  the 
field  of  Avestic  literature."  The  Rast  Goftar,  Bombay,  April  iS,  1909.— "Beyond  question 
our  leading  authority  now  living,  on  the  Gathas."  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. — 
(Mills  (Earlier)  of  the  Gathas)  Das  Ergebniss  einer  erstaunlichen  Arbeit  sehr  mannig- 
faltiger  Art  —  unser  Verstandniss  der  Gathas  machtig  gefordert.  Gotf.  Gclclir.  Anc. 
May  13.  1893.  "Insbesondere  von  Mills,  der  diese  schwierigen  Gedichte  in  griindliclistcr 
We'ise'behandelt  hat."  Prcussisdics  Jahrbuch,  1897,  Prof.  Justi  (Lexicographer).  "Tous 
ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  I'interpretation  des  Gathas  rendront  hommage  a  I'immense  labeur 
scientifique  de  M.  Mills... son  livre  reste  un  instrument  indispensable  pour  I'etude." 
Prof.  James  Darmcsteter,  Revue  Critique,  September  18,  1S93. 

"Alles  was  fiir  die  Erklarung  der  Gathas  nothwendig  ist."  (So  also  Dr.  West  in 
J.R.A.S.) — "Immer  wird  es  die  Grundlage  bilden,  auf  der  sJch  jede  weitere  Forschung 
aufbauen  muss...einen  hervorragenden  Dienst."  Zcitschrift  der  dcutschen  M.  G.,  1896 
(the  late)  R.  Pischel  (first  Sanskritist  of  Germany). — .-X  new  edition  has  been  inquired 
for,  and  a  renewed  Government  subvention  is  expected  from  an  antiquated  engagement. 

A  few  copies  are  still  to  be  had  upon  exceptional  request,  and  for  libraries,  at  £3,  of 
Brockhaus  at  Leipsic. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  FIGURES 

"  In  the  current  number  of  THE  OPEN  COURT 
[February,  1911],  George  Bruce  Halsted,  writing  i)n 
the  '  Foundation  and  Technic  of  Arithmetic,'  pre- 
sents briefly  the  wonderful  story  of  the  cipher. 
Men  struggled  through  centuries  of  intelligence  with 
cumbersome  number  notation.  At  first  five  men  in 
a  row  to  count  10,000 :  ten  -fingers  raised  by  the 
first,  one  by  the  second  ;  ten  raised  again  by  the  first, 
and  two  by  the  second ;  ten  raised  by  the  second, 
then  one  by  the  third,  and  thus  to  one  finger  of  the 
fifth  man,  equaling  10,000. 

"  Then  the  abacus  with  pebbles  to  represent  the 
fingers  and  a  row  of  grooves  for  the  row  of  men. 
Centuries  of  intellect  using  the  decimal  system,  but 
struggling  with  it  because  unable  to  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  the  cipher  to  indicate  position  in 
the  row  of  men  or  in  the  grooves  of  the  abacus ; 
centuries  of  struggling  with  other  symbols,  adopting 
Hindoo  numerals,  but  failing  to  find  a  chanicter 
which  would  indicate  '  nothing  '  —  to  indicate  that 
a  position  was  empty.  'A  Hindoo  genius  '  created 
aero.  Hindoo  numerals  have  been  traced  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century  b.c 
I  "  '  But,'  writes  Mr.  Halsted  '  a  whole  millennium 
was  yet  to  pass  before  the  creation  of  the  most 
useful  symbol  in  the  world,  the  naught,  the  zero,  a 
sign  for  nothing,  a  mark  for  the  absence  of  quantity, 
the  cipher  whose  first  known  use  in  a  document  is  in 
738  A.D.  This  little  ellipse,  picture  for  airy  nothing, 
is  an  indispensable  cornerstone  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  an  Ariel  lending  magic  powers  of  com- 
putation, promoting  our  kindergarten  babies  at  once 
to  an  equality  with  Caesar,  Plato,  or  Paul  in  matters 
arithmetical.  This  giving  to  airy  nothing  not  merely 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  but  a  picture,  a  symbol, 
is  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  race  whence  it  sprang. 
It  is  like  coining  Nirvana  into  dynamos.' 

"The  Arabs,  taking  the  symbol,  called  it  cifr  — 
'  empty.' 

"  Oar  moderns  are  making  romance  out  of  arith- 
metic,"—  Chicago  Tribune  (Feb.  9,  1911). 
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THE  Open  Court 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  the  Religion  of 

Science,  and  the  Extension  of  the  Religious 

Parliament  Idea 

Without  animosity  to  any  of  the  established  creeds 
of  the  world,  THE  OPEN  COURT  stands  for 
conservative  progress  based  on  the  most  radical 
thought  and  fearless  investigation.  It  is  intended 
that  it  shall  be  absolutely  trustworthy  as  to  state- 
ments of  fact,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  —  a  reformation  of  religious  life  on 
the  basis  of  science. 

A  fair  impression  of  the  work  of  THE  OPEN 
COURT  may  be  obtained  from  the  Twenty  Year 
Index,  recently  published.  Sent  free  on  reqnest  to 
readers  of  this  advertisement. 


$2.00  a  year 


Single  copy  60  cent^ 


The  Monist 

A  Quarterly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Philosophy  of  Science 

"I  have  a  complete  file  of  THE  MONIST  in 
bound  volumes  and  consider  it  the  best  general 
library  of  philosophy  a  student  can  own." 

An  index  covering  seventeen  years  of  THE 
MONIST  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  reader 
desiring  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  and 
the  standing  of  its  contributors. 


Special   Subscription    Offer 

THE  MONIST,  for  one  year  ....  $2.00 
THE  OPEN  COURT,  for  one  year  .  i.oo 
Copy  of  Philosophy  as  a  Science  .50 

$350 
Special  Price  for  All    ...    .  $2.50 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 

378-388  Wabatfa  AveniK,  Chicitgo 

Dear  Sirs : 

Please  Bnd  enclosed  $2.50  for  which  please 
send  me  THE  MONIST  and  THE  OPEN  COURT 
for  one  year,  including  complimentary  copy  of 
Philosophy  as  a  Science. 

Your*  very  truly. 


Date. 


Editeurs:  ZANICHELLI  de  Bologna,  ALCAN  de  Paris,  ENGELMANN 
de  Leipzig,  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE  de  Londres. 

"SCIENTIA" 

REVUE    INTERNATIONALE    DE    SYNTHESE    SCIENTIFIQUE 

DIRECTION: 

G.  BRUNI,  A.  DIONISI,  F.  ENRIQUES,  A.  GIARDINA, 

E.  RIGNANO. 

4  numeros  par  an,  de  300-320  pages  chacun. 

On  se  plaint  de  plus  en  pins  des  effets  dc  la  specialisation  a  outrance 
a  laquelle  les  hommes  de  science  sont  condamnes.  "SCIENTIA"  a  ete 
fondee  en  vue  de  contrebalancer  ces  facheux  effets.  Elle  public  des 
articles  qui  se  rai^portent  aux  branches  diverses  de  la  recherche  theo- 
riquc.  depuis  les  mathematiques  jusqu  a  la  sociologie,  et  qui  tous  sont 
d'un  interet  general:  elle  permet  ainsi  a  ses  lecteurs  de  se  tenir  au 
courant  de  I'enscmble  du  mouvement  scientifique  contemporain. 

"SCIENTIA",  qui  est  dans  sa  cinquieme  annee  d'existence,  a  con- 
quis  du  premier  coup  la  faveur  du  monde  savant,  grace  a  la  collabora- 
tion qu'elle  s'est  assuree  des  autorites  scientifiques  les  plus  eminentes 
de  I'Europe  et  de  I'Amerique.  Elle  a  public,  outre  les  articles  de  ses 
Directeurs,  MALBruni,  Enriques,  Dionisi,  Rignano,  des  travaux  de  MAL 
Mach,  Poincare,  Picard,  Tannery,  Volterra,  Brunhes,  Bouasse,  Zeuthen, 
Zeeman,  Arrhenius,  Georges  Darwin,  Soddy,  Ostwald,  Vallerant,  Leh- 
mann,  Fabry,  Ritz,  Lowell,  Schiaparelli,  Maunder,  Crommelin,  Lebedew, 
Herz,  Chwolson,  Bohlin,  Puiseux,  Moreux.  Righi,  Ciamician,  Abegg, 
Bethe,  Emery,  Homes,  Raffaele,  Foa,  Asher,  Fredericq,  Bohn,  Lugaro, 
Delage,  Caullery,  Rabaud,  Driesch,  Wiesner,  Haberlandt,  Cunningham, 
Westermarck,  Kidd,  Landry,  Vilfredo  Pareto,  Achille  Loria,  Sombart, 
Carver,  Oppenheimer,  Meillet,  Bortkiewicz,  Riccobono,  Philippe  Sagnac, 
Salomon  Reinach,   Guignebert,   Loisy,  Pikler,  etc. 

A  partir  de  Janvier  1909  "SCIENTIA"  joint  aux  texte  principal, 
portant  les  articles  dans  la  langue  de  leurs  auteurs,  un  supplement  avec 
la  traduction  frangaise  de  tous  les  articles  allemands,  anglais  et  italiens. 
Elle  est  ainsi  accessible  a  quiconque  connait  la  seule  langue  frangaise. 

PRIX  DE  L'ABONNEMENT:  25  frs.— 20  mk.— 20s. 
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Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern 

A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various  systems  of  religion,  each  by  an  eminent  author. 

8vo.     Cloth.     40  cents  net  per  volume. 
No  religion  lies  in  utter  isolation  from  the  rest,  and  the  thoughts  and   principles  of 
modern  Christianity  are  attached  to  intellectual  clues  which  run  back  through  far  pre- 
Christian  ages  to  the  very  origin  of  human  civilization,  perhaps  even  of  human  existence. 

ANIMISM.      By  Edward  Clodd,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Creation." 

This  book  is  a  fascinating  sketch  of  pre-human  elements  in  religion.  It  is  the  religion  of  fear  — 
the  belief  in  the  activity  of  evil  spirits  is  the  seed  of  superstition,  the  source  of  magic,  the  spell  of  sacri- 
fice and  bribe  to  appease  the  gods.     It  still  lurks  in  the  ritual  of  modern  churches. 

PANTHEISM.      By  J.   Allanson   Fiction,    author  of   "  The   Religion   of  the 

Universe,"  "The  Mystery  of  Matter,"  etc. 

Spinoza  was  the  great  prophet  of  Pantheism,  which  declares  that  every  real  thing  is  God,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  God  is  everything  that  seems  to  be. 

HINDUISM.      By  Dr.  L.  D.  BarnetT,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Literature, 

British  Museum. 

The  religious  creeds  and  processes  of  207,000,000  of  Hindus  must  exert  an  enormous  influence  upon 
numan  society  at  large.  It  is  well  worth  a  half  hour's  reading  to  inquire  into  the  ideas  which  govern  the 
worship  of  The  Great  Unseen  in  India. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  CHINA.     By  Professor  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 

An  epitome  of  Chinese  morality  and  religion.  "  The  problem  of  the  universe  has  never  ofiFered  the 
slightest  difficulty  to  Chinese  philosophers.  Before  the  beginning  of  all  things,  there  was  Nothing.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  Nothing  coale'sced  into  Unity,  the  Great  Monad.  After  more  ages,  the  Great  Monad 
separated  into  Duality,  the  Male  and  Female  Principles  in  nature ;  and  then,  by  a  process  of  biogenesis, 
the  visible  universe  was  produced." 

RELIGION    OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.      By  Jane   Harrison,    Lecturer  at 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Greek  religion  is  now  studied  as  part  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  human  race,  not  merely  as 
mythology.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  in  Greek  religion  is 
characteristically  Greek?" 

RELIGION   OF  BABYLONia  AND  ASSYRIA.     By  Theophilus  G. 

Pinches,  late  of  the  British  Museum. 

Belief  in  many  Gods  was  the  faith  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  from 
the  dawn  of  history  until  the  Christian  era  began.  This  period  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  5000 
years.     There  must  be  some  vitality  in  an  idea  which  can  hold  its  place  for  5000  years. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  SCANDINAVIA.     By  w.  A.  Craigie,  M.A., 

Taylorian  Lecturer  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

The  days  of  the  week  bear  witness  to  the  great  gods  Thor  and  Odin.  The  practice  of  hero  wor- 
ship appears  to  have  been  known  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Prose  Edda  and  the  Sagas  contain 
many  counterparts  of  the  mythology  of  Rome. 

MYTHOLOGIES  0/ ANCIENT  MEXICO  and  PERU.    By  Lewis  Spence. 

In  this  study  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mythology,  the  reader  is  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  the  most 
fascinating  interest,  —  the  attitude  towards  the  eternal  verities  of  the  people  of  a  new  and  isolated  world. 

EARLY  BUDDHISM.     By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Tlie  dominant  creed  of  a  large  fraction  of  mankind  must  possess  much  interest  for  the  student  of 
psychology.  Phenomena  of  a  similar  kind,  though  not  quite  the  same,  are  well  authenticated  in  the 
lives  of  all  men  of  deep  religious  experience. 


Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern — Continued 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  University  College.  London,  England. 
The  purpose  of  religion  to  the  Egyptians  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  gods.     There  is  but  little  trace 

of  negative  prayer  to  avert  evil  or  deprecate  evil  influences  but  rather  of  positive  prayer  for  concrete  favors. 

CELTIC   RELIGION.      By  Professor  Edward  Anwyl,  Professor  of  Welsh  at  the 

University  College,  Aberystwith. 

As  prehistoric  archaeology  has  come  to  throw  more  light  on  the  early  civilization  of  Celtic  lands,  it 
has  become  possible  to  interpret  Celtic  religion  from  a  thoroughly  modern  viewpoint. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.     By  Charles 

Squire,  author  of  "  The  Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

Celtic  tradition  reflects  the  religious  conceptions  of  our  earliest  articulate  ancestors.  Many  fascinat- 
ing side  issues  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  little  book. 

ISLAM.      By  Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  M.A.,  CLE.,  late  Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High 

Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

This  little  book  vibrates  with  sincerity.  It  is  an  explanation  of  Mohammedanism  from  the  inside. 
The  latest  born  system  is  Islam  and  its  cardinal  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  Christianity.  It  proves 
that  the  eternal  principles  of  human  conduct  constitute  the  vitalizing  force  of  all  great  world  religions. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.      By  Cyril  Bailey.  M.A..  Baliol  College! 

Oxford,  England. 

Men's  natural  surroundings  and  occupations  influence  their  religion.  Domestic  worship  was  the 
historical  and  logical  origin  of  the  Roman  religion.  Rome  was  an  agricultural  community  and  the 
institutions  of  Rome,  legal  as  well  as  religious,  all  point  to  the  household  (familia)  as  a  religious  unity  of 
organization. 

JUDAISM.      By  Israel   Abrahams,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in   Talmudic  Literature  in 

Cambridge  University,  England. 

The  psychology  of  the  Jew  is  here  sketched  by  a  master  hand  and  Judaism  is  presented  as  life 
rather  than  as  a  creed  or  a  church. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  RELIGION.    By 

James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  exposition  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  nature  of  mental  power  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  religion. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  PALESTINE.     By  Stanley  A.   Cook,   MA. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  fairly  self-contained  description  of  general  religious  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  Millennium,  B.C.  The  facts  have  been  secured  from  external 
and  non-biblical  resources. 

SHINTO,  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  JAPAN.     Bv  w.  G.  Aston 

C.M.G.,  D.Lit. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  early  spiritual  food  of  a  nation  which  in  these  latter  days  has 
reached  a  full  and  vigorous  manhood. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.      By  S.  B.  Slack,  MA. 

To  sketch  early  Christianity  is  a  difficult  task,  because  most  readers  will  begin  with  their  beliefs 
already  formed.  When  a  reader  starts  with  an  open  mind,  he  is  usually  grateful  for  any  new  information 
he  acquires,  but  in  this  case  old  ideas  must  first  be  eradicated  before  new  ones  can  be  implanted. 

MAGIC    AND    FETISHISM.       By    Alfred   C.    Haddon,    Sc.D.,    F.R.S., 

University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  magic  practices  can  act  by  suggestion  through  fear  and  fascination  upon 
human  victims.  The  psychology  of  magic  explain  this  power  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism  on  backward 
people,  practised  by  ignorant  or  criminal  persons. 

COMPLETE  SERIES:    Ticenty-one  volumes.      Cloth.      8vo.      Each,  4o  cents  net. 
SEND   FOR   COMPLETE   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 


The  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland 

Table  of  Contents  of  The  Buddhist  Review,  April,  May,  June,  1911 

Frontispiece :  Portraits  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rhys  Daz'ids. 

Biographical  Notices.  Buddhism  and  Politics.  By  IVilUam  Loffus 

TheirWork  in  Pali  Literature.  By  Dr.il/att^/  Hair. 

H.  Bode.  A  Buddhist  View  of  Education.  By  Bernard 

What  is  Buddhism  ?  By  E.  R.  Carlos,  M.A.  E.  Ward. 

The  Theory  of  Buddhist  Ethics.    By  Shzve  The  Discourse  to  the  Kalamans.     Trans- 

ZanAung.  lated  by  the  Bhikkhu  Silacara. 

Work  to  be  Done  in  Buddhist  Criticism.   By  Buddhism  and  Vegetarianism. 

Albert  J.  Edmunds.  Notes  and  News. 

THE  SOCIETY  has  for  its  objects  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Pali,  a  language  allied  to  Sanskrit, 
in  which  the  original  Buddhist  Scriptures  are  written.  The  Society  publishes  quarterly 
The  Buddhist  Reviezv,  and  issues  works  on  Buddhism,  which  are  on  sale  to  the  general 
public  at  46,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

Membership  of  the  Society  does  not  imply  that  the  holder  is  a  Buddhist,  but  that 
he  or  she  is  interested  in  some  branch  of  the  Society's  work. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea  (Members),  or  Ten  Shillings  and  Six- 
pence (Associates),  payable  in  advance  at  any  date.  Donations  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Meetings  are  now  being  held  each  Sunday  at  7  p.  m.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bacon 
Society,  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.  C.  Friends  are  invited  to  take  part 
in  these  meetings,  which  are  open  to  all,  and  to  help  by  delivering  lectures  or  sending 
papers  to  be  read.  Contributors  should,  if  possible,  submit  their  papers  to  the  Lecture 
Secretary  at  least  one  week  in  advance. 

Applications  for  Specimen  Copies    of   The  Buddhist  Review  vnW   be   considered 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society 

New  Series.    Volume  X. 

Containing  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  Session  1909-1910.     Demi 
8vo,  bound  in  buckram.    Price,  los.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS 

Sensations  and  Images.    The  Presidential  Address.    By  S.  Alexander. 

Tlie  Subjeet  Matter  of  Psychology.    By  G.  E.  Moore. 

Episteniological  Difficulties  in  Psychology.    By  Wm.  Brown. 

Kant's  Theory  of  Instinct.  1  By  H.  Wildon  Carr. 

Logic  and  Science.    By  E.  C.  Childs.  • 

The  Philosophical  Implications  of  Mr.  Bcrtrand  Russell's  Theory  of  Mathe- 
matics.   By  Sydney  Waterlow. 

Are  Secondary  Qualities  Independent  of  Perception?  A  Discussion.  By 
T.  Percy  Nunn  and  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Moore  on  the  Subject  Matter  of  Psychology.   By  G.  Dawes  Hicks. 

Volumes  I  to  IX,  containing  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  from  1900  to  1909 
can  still  be  obtained.     Price  los.  6d.  per  volume  net.     Bound  in  buckram. 
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"Scholarship  matched  with  enthusiasm." — Expositoiy  Times 


The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John, 


Andrew,  and  Thomas 


By  REV.  BERNARD  PICK.  D.  D. 


12  mo.    376  pp.    Cloth,  $1.25 


'  I  ""HE  present  work  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  the  researches  of  Lipsius  and 
-*-      Bonnet  on  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Schmidt's  Coptic  Acta 
Pauli  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 


PRESS  NOTES 


THE  EXPOSITORY  TIMES,  London. 

"Dr.  Pick  has  proveJ  by  his  Paralipnmena  of 
last  year  that  he  is  quite  (•(unpi'tent  for  tliis 
work.  His  scholarsliip  is  matehcd  witli  eiitliii- 
slasin." 

AMHERST  LITERARY  JOURNAL 

"The  oiliest  and  most  iiniiortant  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Acts,  a  knowledge  of  wliich  is  indispensable 
to  the  minister,  the  missionary,  and  the  teacher 
of  Biblical  literatnre.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  Christian  poetry  had  its  beginning  among  the 
Agnostics.   .   .   . 

"The  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  both 
scholarly  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  contain  'both  truth  and  fic- 
tion' ;  enough  of  the  latter  to  make  the  book  de- 
lightful. .  .  .  Remark,  for  instance,  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  pious  Thecla,  Paul's  follower, 
under  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Governor  to 
procure  her  death  by  torture.  This  same  virgin, 
after  her  youthful  adventures,  dwelt  peacefully  in 
a  cave  for  seventy-two  years,  curing  the  sick,  until 
the  local  doctors  found  that  she  was  seriously 
interfering  with  their  practice,  and  compelled 
her  to  leave  the  region.  Next  are  recounted  the 
struggles  of  Peter  with  the  wicked  Simon  Magus, 
a  character  who  frequently  recurs  In  later  litera- 
ture. Full  of  naivete  to  our  eyes  are  these  writ- 
ings, but  there  is  much  that  is  ideally  true  and 
fine.   .   .   ." 

THE  RECORD  HERALD,  Chicago. 

"...  Such  a  Vdluini'  cannot  be  described 
here,  excoiit  to  say  that  its  publication  is  of  real 
service  to  Christian  literature  and  history,  con- 
taining both   truth   and  fiction.   .   .   . 


THE  AMERICAN  -lOI  RNAL  OF 
THEOLOGY. 

University  of  Chicaito. 

"...  Dr.  rick  follows  his  useful  collection 
of  earlj'  go.spels  and  sayings  of  Jesus  (Paralipom- 
I nil  I  with  a  similar  volume  of  translations  of 
tlic  early  Apocryplial  Acts,  in  the  study  of  which 
so  mucli  progress  has  recently  been  made  through 
the  discoveries  of  Schmidt  and  the  labors  of  Bon- 
net   and   others.   .   .   . 

"Dr.  Pick's  translations  are  prefaced  by  full 
bibliographies.  .  .  .  He  has  done  well  In  this 
volume  in  presenting  a  brief  introduction  to  each 
of  the  works  translated.  These  will  do  much 
to  make  these  curious  stories  significant  and  in- 
teresting to  English  readers.  The  Acts  of  Thomas 
now  ap[)ears  for  the  first  time  in  a  complete  Eng- 
lish translation.  Dr.  Pick's  book  should  do  much 
to  extend  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  early 
Christian    literature." 


THE  SUNDAY  CALL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"...  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Pick 
for  presenting  us  in  English  dress  the  latest  and 
best  edition   of  these  interesting  documents.   .   .    ." 

"...  Although  these  Acts  contain  both  truth 
and  fiction,  they  are  of  importance  as  giving  us  a 
picture  of  Christianity  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  primitive  literature  of  the  Church.  The 
text  is  "ccompanied  by  copious  notes,  particularly 
that  part  dealing  with  the  Acts  of  Paul." 
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AN  IMPORTANT  REMAINDER  OF  BOOKS  ON 
EGYPTIAN     HISTORY    AND     MYTHOLOGY 

By  E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGE,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  D.  Litt.  D.  Lit. 

Keeper  of  the  Eeyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  London 


THE  GODS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS  or  STUDIES  IN 

EGYPTIAN  MYTHOLOGY     S"th,  Si  ITt.  ^^•-*-"°"^-    ^  ^°^"°^^^- 

There    is    no    other    book    on    the    Egyptian    Pantheon    of    equal    rank,    nor    is  it    likely 

that   anyone    will    appear    in    the   near   future    to    rival    it.      It   is   unique,    not    only  as    being 

authoritative,    but   also    in    its   artistic   makeup.     The   work   will    soon    become    rare,  as    there 
are  only  100  copies  of  this  edition  now  available  for  sale. 

Tur    unrW     nV    TUr    nrAn  a  translation  of  the  chapters,  hymns,  etc.,  of  the 

1  nt    DUUI\    Ur      1  rlL    LIE.au  Theban  Recension.     Illustrated.     3  volumes.     $3.75 

per  set  net. 
A   representative    collection    of   the   various    compositions   which    the    Egyptians   inscribed 
upon   the   walls   of   tombs    and    sarcophagi,    coffins   and    funeral    stelis,    papyri   and   amulets   in 
order   to   insure   the   well-being  of  the  dead   in   the   world   beyond  the  grave. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  HEAVEN  AND  HELL    Jr^We^llTlt'cA'^s--ry2  Ifi, 

"The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  HeK."  Cloth,  illustr.,  $5.00  per  set. 
The  present  work  is  the  outcome  of  two  lectures  on  the  Books  of  the  Tuat,  i.  e., 
the  Egyptian  Underworld,  or  "Other  World,"  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  and  it  has  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  many  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue their  inquiries  into  the  beliefs  of  the  Egyptians  concerning  the  abode  of  the  departed, 
and   the   state   of   the  blessed   and   the  damned. 

THE  DECREES  OF  MEMPHIS  AND  CANOPUS      v^o^s'  i^'ZTn.^^'ie 

Pocree  of  Canopus,"  Vol.   III.     With  plates.      1904.     $1.25  per  volume.     Three  volumes, 

$3.75  net. 
This  book  contains  everything  that  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  publishes  a  facsimile  of  the  text,  translations  of  the  hieroglyphics,  demotic  and  Greek 
versions  in  Latin,  French  and  English  ;  it  contains  the  history  of  its  decipherment  and 
additions  to  the  texts  and  translations  of  some  kindred  documents,  all  of  which  have 
contributed  their  share  to  the  explanation  of  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions,  language  and 
literature. 

AUlCTrkDV    r\V    CPVOT      From    the   end   of   the    Neolithic    Period   to   the   death   of 
niOlUKi     ur     tuiri       Cleopatra  VI 1,  B.  C.  30.     Richly  illustrated.     8  volumes. 

Cloth,   $10.00   net. 
This  period  of  about  four  millenniums  shows  as  marked  development  of  Egyptian  civilza- 
tion  as  we  know  in  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  through  the  old  English  to  Modern  English. 
These   volumes   are   indispensable    to   Egyptologists   and   at   the  same   time   of  interest   to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the    sciences  and  things  Oriental. 


The  author,  a  leading  Egyptologist,  is  well  known  as  the  keeper  of  the  department  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  his  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  books  are  methodical  and  authoritative.  His  statements  are  based  upon 
original    research    and    are    thoroughly   up-to-date. 
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"Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  and  dignified  " — Benjamin  Bacon,  Ph.D.,   Yale  University 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL 

By  MARION  LEROY  BURTON,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  President-elect  of  Smith  CoUege 
Pp.  242.  Cloth,   $1.25 


OPINIONS 


DR.  BENJAMIN  W.  BACON, 
Yale  Universiiy 

"The  first  step  for  one  who  desires  to  have  un 
opinion  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  present 
day  philosophy.  Is  to  prove  his  mastery  of  the 
thinking  of  the  past.  Dr.  Burton  has  done  tliis 
In  the  case  of  Augustine,  the  master  mind  for  all 
subsequent  ages  of  western  theology.  He  has 
done  more.  He  lias  made  the  sj-stcm  of  Augus- 
tine's thought  clear  to  the  reader  in  Us  strengtli 
and  in   its  wealsnesses. 

"Dr.  Burton's  style  Is  clear  ".nd  dignified.  His 
work  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars  as  a  true 
contribution.  Great  originality  in  the  treatment 
of  sucli  a  subject  would  be  unexpected.  Tliorougli- 
ness  and  logical  consistency  are  indispensable,  and 
these  are  In  evidence.  The  booli  maj'  be  heartily 
commended  to  students  of  Augustine,  the  great 
father  of   Latin    theology. 


AMHERST  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

"The    author    takes    the    philosophical,    not  the 

religious    viewpoint.      The    work    is    meant    for  the 

scholar,    and   is  distinctly   not  of  the   'popular'  va- 
riety." 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

"The  ideas  of  the  great  saint,  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo,  are  rather  abruptly  brought  into  the 
light  of  the  monistic  theory  of  modern  scientists, 
and  the  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
theological  idea  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  Sin. 
as  St.  Augustine  held  with  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  the  result  of  Adam's  disobedience, 
whereby  all  men  were  bom  desperately  wicked  at 
heart  and  prone  to  every  manner  of  evil.  Marlon 
Ve  Roy  Burton,  the  writer  here,  contrasts  this 
(Vith  the  Idea  of  the  evolutionist,  that  sin  is  an 
inheritance  from  a  savage,  from  an  r-niuallsh  and 
brutal  past,  which  leaves  every  human  soul  a 
battleground  between  a  lower  nature,  slowly  being 
outgrown  by  the  race,  and  the  high  ideals  of  the 
noblest  characters  in  sacred  and  profane  history." 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

"Tlie  readers  of  this  book  are  warned  at  the 
outset  that  tlie  work  Is  not  intended  for  the  popu- 
lar reader.  The  last  chapter,  however,  summar- 
izes tlie  conclusions  of  the  author,  and  may  be 
taken  up  with  Interest  by  those  who  do  not  care 
to  delve  Into  the  arguments  by  which  the  author 
has  arrived  at  liis  position.  A  partial  list  of 
Augustine's  own  works  and  such  otlier  books  as 
tlie  author  has  found  useful  In  preparing  his  criti- 
cism   Is    given." 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD 

"The  mystery  of  evil  In  the  world — a  riddle 
which  must  have  puzzled  the  first  thinker  Id 
whom  thought  found  a  t'.:ro::t — still  engages  all 
thinkers.  The  book  Is  admirable  In  its  thorough- 
ness. Its  fairness,  and  Its  Insight,  recognizing  as  It 
docs  the  great  genius  of  Augustine  and  his  partial 
success   In   grappling  with   the  mystery. 

"The  author  finds,  in  his  lucid  summary,  that 
Augustine  abandoned  the  old  dualism  In  behalf  of 
the  unity  of  life ;  that  ho  defended  the  freeflom 
of  the  will,  as  opposed  to  fatalism:  but  that  he 
fell  into  error  by  thinking  of  evil  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  by  taking  literally  the  story  of  the 
purity  of  the  first  human  pair.  Augustine,  says 
the  author,  did  not  of  course  see  the  principle  of 
evolution,  but  his  dealing  with  this  problem  shows 
the  need  of  that  truth  if  we  are  ever  to  deal  with 
it  to  any  purpose.  In  its  field,  and  to  those  who 
love   such   deep  themes,   the  book  is  a  delight." 

AMERICAN  REVIEW   OF  REVIEWS 

"The  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  fifth  cen- 
tury doctrine  of  sin.  inherited  by  the  Church 
from  Augustine,  is  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Burton, 
the  president-elect  of  Smith  College,  In  a  keenly 
critical  monograph  on  'The  Problem  of  Evil.'  ad- 
dressed to  learned  theologians.  In  his  dissection 
of  error  from  the  truth  to  which  it  was  wedded  in 
Augustine,  he  repeatedly  points  out  that  evolution 
explains  what  Augustine  failed  to  explain ;  1.  e., 
sin,  the  culpable  failure  to  moralize  our  non- 
moral    Inherited    animalism." 
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Darwin  and  After  Darwin 

(J  Vols. )      By  George  John  Romanes,  m.  a.,  ll.  d.,  f.  r.  s. 


Third  Edition,  with  portrait  of    Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Pages  XIV,  460.     Cloth.     ^2.00. 


Vol.  I        The  Darwinian  Theory. 

Third  Edition,  with  portrait  of 
Pages  XIV,  460.     Cloth.     $2. 

Vol.  II       Post-Darwinian  Questions.  Heredity  and  Utility 

Third    Edition,  with  portrait  of   Romanes.      Pages  XII,   344. 
Cloth.    51.50. 

Vol.   Ill       Post-Darwinian  Questions.  Isolation  and  Physical  Selection 

Second  Edition,  with  portrait  of  Gulick.      Pages  181.      Cloth. 
51.00.  • 

Three  Volumes  supplied  to  one  order,  $4.00  Net. 

PRESS      NOTES 

"A  brilliantly  written  work."  "The  clearest  and  simplest  book  that  has 

—  Re^'ie^w  of  Re--vie--ws  appeared  in  the  sphere  of  the  problems  it 

"The  best  sing^le  volume  on  the  general  sub-  discusses."  Chicago  Dial 

ject  since  Darwin's  time." 

—American  Naturalist  "Contains  the  ripest  results  of  deep  study  of 

"The  most  lucid  and  masterly  presentation  the  evolutionary  problem.    .    .    .    No  stu- 

of  the  Darwinian  theory  yet  written."  dent  of  the  subject  can  afford  to  neglect 

^Public  Opinion  this  last  volume  of  Romanes." 

"The  best  modern  handbook  of  evolution."  Bibliotheca  Sacra 

—  The  Natiofi 

Portraits  of  Darwin 

In  souvenir  form,    beautifully  printed  on   fine  extra  heavy- 
proofing  paper,  9%  x  123^  inches.  Ten  cents  a  copy 

Every  student  of  Biology  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  portrait  as  a  souvenir 
of  Darwin's  Centenary.  A  great  man's  portrait  is  a  constant  reminder  and 
object  lesson  to  every  student  of  his  work. 

A  special  price  of  $5.00  per  hundred  to  teachers  of  Biology  for  class  dis- 
tribution when  ordered  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 
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1  The  Religion  of  Science. 

PaulCarus.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

2  Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Sci- 

ence of  Thought. 

F.  MaxMUller.    SOc.    (ls.6d.) 

3  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 

guage.   F.Max  Mailer.    SOc.    (3s.  Cd.) 

4  The  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Th.  Ribot.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

5  The  Psychology  of  Attention. 
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6  The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organisms. 

Alfred  Binet.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

7  The  Nature  of  the  State. 
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8  On  Double  Consciousness. 

Alfred  Blnet.    20c.    (9d.) 

9  Fundamental  Problems. 

Paul  Carus.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

10  Diseases  of  the  Will. 

Th.  Ribot.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

11  On  the  Origin  of  Language,  The  Logos 

Theory.    Ludw(gNoir6.    20o.    (is  6:1.) 

12  The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England- 

M.  M.  Trumbull.    SOc.    (Is.  Cd.) 

13  Wheelbarrow;    Articles  and  Discussions 

on  the  Labor  Question. 

M.  M.  Trumbull.  40c.  (2s.)  {Out  of  print). 

14  The  Gospel  of  Buddha. 

Paul  Carus.    40c.    (2s.) 

15  Primer  of  Philosophy.  Paul  Cams  30c(ls.f!d.) 

16  On  Memory,  and  The  Specific  Energies 

of  the  Nervous  System. 
EwaldHering.    20c.    (9d.) 

17  The  P..edemption  of  the  Brahman. 

SOc.    (is  6d.)    (Out  of  prim) 

18  An  Examination  of  Weismannism 

Georse  J.  Romanes.    40c,    (2s.) 

19  On   Germinal   Selection   as  a  Source  of 

Definite  Variation.    August  Weismann 
SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

21  Popular  Scientific  Lectures. 

Ernst  Mach.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

22  Ancient  India;  Its  Language  and  Religions 

H.  Oldenberg.    SOc.    (Is.    6d.) 

23  The  Prophets  of  Israel. 

C.H.  CorniM.    30c.    (Is.  6d  ) 

24  Homilies  of  Science.    Paul  Carus.  40c.  (2s.J 

25  Thoughts  on  Religion. 

G.  J.  Romanes.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

26  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India. 

Richard  Garbe.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

27  Martin  Luther. 

Gustav  Freyta?.    30c    [Is.  6d.) 

28  English  Secularism. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake.    SOc.    (Is.    6d.) 

29  On  Orthogenesis  and   the  Impotence  of 

Natural  Selection  in  Species-Formation. 
Th.  Eimer.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

30  Chinese  Philosophy. 

PaulCarus.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

31  The  Lost  Manuscript. 

Gustav  Freytag.    SOc.    (3s.) 

32  A   Mechanico  -  Physiological  Theory  of 

Organic  Evolution. 

Carl  von  NagelL    Summary,    SOc.    (9d.) 

33  Chiiiese  Fiction. 

Rev.  George  T.Candl in.    20c    (9d.) 

34  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations. 

Herman  SchuberL    SOc    (Is.  6d.) 


35  The  Ethical  Problem. 

PaulCarus.    60c.    (3s.    Od.) 

36  Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics 

Paul  Carus.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

37  Psychology  for  Beginners. 

Hiram  M.  Stanley.  2Jc.  (Is  )  (Out  of  print) 

38  Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Con- 

ducting the  Reason  and  Seeking  Truth 

in  the  Sciences. 

Ren6  Descartes.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

39  The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era. 

PaulCarus.    20c.    (9d.) 

40  Kant  and  Spencer. 

Paul  Carus.    25c.    (Is.) 

41  The  Soul  of  Man. 

Paul  Carus.    85c.    (3s.  6d.) 

42  World's  Congress  Addresses 

C.  C.  Bonney.    20c.    (9d.) 

43  The  Gospel  According  to  Darwin. 

Woods  Hutchinson.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

44  Whence  and  Whither. 

PaulCarus.    35c.    (Is.  6d.) 

45  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Human  Under- 

standing and  Selections  from  a  Treatise 

of  Human  Nature 

David  Hume.    Paper.    40c.    (2s.) 

46  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of 

Morals. 

David  Hume.    SOc.    (ls.6d.) 

47  The  Psychology  of  Reasoning. 

.Alfred  Binet.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

48  A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 

Human  Knowledge. 

George  Berkeley.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

49  Three   Dialogues    Between    Hylas    and 

Philonous. 

George  Berkeley.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

50  Public  Worship :  A  Study  on  the  Psych- 

ology of  Religion. 

JohnP.  Hylan.    SOc.    (ls.6d.) 

51  The  Meditations  and  Selections  from  the 

Principles  of  Ren6  Descartes. 
Tr.  byJohnVeitch.    40c.    (2s.) 

52  Leibniz's  Discourse  on  Metaphysics. 

Tr.  by  Geo.  R.  Montgomery.     60c.  (2s.  6d.) 

53  Kant's  Prolegomena.     Edited  in  English- 

by  Paul  Carus.    00c.    (2s.  6d.) 

54  St.  Anselm  :  Proslogium,  Monologium,  an 

Appendix  in  Behalf  of  the   Fool  by 

Gaunilon;  and  Cur  Deus  Homo. 

Tr.  by  Sidney  Norton  Deane,  60c.  (2s.  6d.) 

55  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue  (Lao-Tze's 

Tao  Teh  King). 

Tr.  by  Paul  Carus.    SOc.    (Is.  6d.) 

56  Ants  and  Some  Other  Insects. 

August  Forei.    55c.    (2s.  6d.) 

57  The  Metaphysical  System  of  Hobbes. 

Mary  Wliiton  Calkins.    50c.    (2s.) 

58  Locke's   Essay  Concerning  Human  Un- 

derstanding. Books  II  and  IV  (with  omis- 
sions). Mary  Whiten  Calkins.  60c.  (2s  6d.) 

59  The  Principles  of  Descartes'  Philosophy. 

Benedictus  De  Spinoza-    Paper.  40c  (2s.) 

60  The  Vocation  of  Man. 
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An  Essay  in  Christian  Mythology  along  lines  similar  to  ' '  Pagan  Christs' '  —  "  Christian- 
ity and  Mythology."  The  author's  conclusion  is  that  Jesus  was  not  a  historical 
figure,  but  the  suffering  God  of  a  Jewish  sect. 
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ments of  knowledge  that  especially  concern  the  human  race,  and  it  has 
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